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Mrs. Sage’s Will and the Federal 


Estate ‘Tax 
By Robert W’. deForest 


NDER Mrs. Sage’s will thirty-six public institu- 

tions, religious, educational and charitable, in dif- 

ferent parts of the country, receive her residuary 

estate, which is estimated to be about $40,000,000. 
The present federal estate tax deprives these public institu- 
‘tions of over 23 per cent of this amount, in round figures 
over $9,000,000. These public institutions, being residuary 
legatees, pay the entire amount of the federal estate tax. 
Other legatees pay nothing. 

This situation, which is clearly illustrated in the case of 
Mrs. Sage’s will, raises several questions. ‘These questions 
are academic so far as they concern Mrs. Sage’s estate. The 
loss to her public benefactions is beyond remedy. But they 
are intensely practical in their relation to other wills not yet 
probated or not yet drawn, and they are peculiarly practical 
at this time when Congress has under consideration amend- 
ments to the federal estate tax law and when the necessities 
of war, out of which this tax grew, have ceased to exist. 
These practical questions are: 

1. Should the federal government, contrary to previous 
national policy and contrary to almost universal state policy, 
past and present, impose any inheritance tax on legacies to 
religious, educational and charitable institutions? 

2. If the federal government should impose this tax on 
such institutions should it be equally or proportionately borne 
by all legatees or should the burden of it fall entirely on the 
residuary estate? 

Taking up the last question first, Mrs. Sage’s will, like 
most important wills which will be offered for probate within 
the next few years, was drawn before any federal estate tax 
was dreamt of, let alone any federal estate tax which imposed 
its entire burden on residuary legatees. State inheritance 
tax laws have recently been enacted in many states, though 
not in all. All such taxes under state legislation fall equally 
or proportionately on individual legacies, varying usually in 
amount according to the relationship of the testator to the 
legatee. Such wills, insofar as they were drawn in con- 
templation of any inheritance tax, were drawn in contempla- 
tion of a tax on individual legacies. It would seem plain, 
therefore, that any federal estate tax should follow the same 
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principle in order to be applied according to the intent of the 
testator. 

Undoubtedly it is this consideration which has led the 
Finance Committee of the Senate to propose an amendment 
to the tax bill already adopted by the House whereby the 
federal estate tax shall hereafter be imposed on individual leg- 
acies and not on the estate as such, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that if any estate tax remains in the present revenue 
bill it shall be imposed in this way. 

This brings us, however, to the larger and more important 
question, which is whether the federal government should 
impose any inheritance tax on gifts to public institutions, re- 
ligious, educational and charitable. Hitherto our national 
policy has been to exempt all such institutions from taxation. 
Hitherto and now the policy of almost all our states is to 
exempt all such institutions not only from inheritance taxes 
but from all taxes. Such exemption is founded on the public 
policy of aiding such public institutions at least to the extent 
of such exemption. 

In Europe, where there are state churches, religious insti- 
tutions receive some direct support from the state. In the 
United States, religious institutions as a rule receive no state 
support. They have been founded and are supported by 
private gift. They owe their support in no small part to 
gifts by will. All the more reason, therefore, that they should 
at least receive the public support of immunity from taxation. 

The same is true abroad of educational and charitable insti- 
tutions. It is not so with like American institutions. Most 
of them have been founded and are supported, just as our 
churches are, by private gifts, and they should at least receive 
the degree of public support involved in tax exemption. 

A review of all past legislation on this subject, federal and 
state, proves that inheritance tax exemption for such public 
institutions has been our national policy. 

It was during the Spanish war, in 1898, that the first fed- 
eral inheritance tax law was passed. As originally enacted 
that law contained no exemption of religious, educational and 
charitable institutions. This defect was remedied by an 
amending act in 1901, which exempted ‘‘all bequests or lega- 
cies for uses of a religious, literary, charitable or educational 
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character, or for the encouragement of art,” etc., not paid 
before March 1, 1901; and by the act of June 27, 1902, all 
such taxes which had been paid under the act of 1898 were 
refunded. 

Proper federal policy in this subject is also illustrated by 
the federal income tax law, which contains the following pro- 
vision: 


There shall not be taxed under this title any income received by 
any corporation, or association organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific or educational purposes no part 
of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual. 


Turning from federal legislation to state legislation, out of 
the forty-two states which impose any inheritance tax, thirty- 
five exempt such public institutions from this tax. The fol- 
lowing provisions are illustrative of state legislation in different 
parts of the union, North, South, East and West. 

New York exempts “any property devised or bequeathed 
. . . to any religious, educational, charitable, missionary, 
benevolent, hospital or infirmary corporation, wherever in- 
corporated.” 

Massachusetts exempts all property passing “to or for the 
use of charitable, educational or religious societies or insti- 
tutions the property of which is by the laws of this common- 
wealth exempt from taxation.” 

Illinois exempts any property or income therefrom passing 
“to or for the use of any hospital, religious, educational, pub- 
lic, missionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or charitable pur- 
poses.” 

California exempts any corporation or society “engaged in 
or devoted to any charitable, benevolent, educational, public 
or any like work, pecuniary profit not being its object or 
purpose.” 

Louisiana exempts “any legacy or other donation, mortis 
causa, to or in favor of any educational, religious or charitable 
institutions.” 

It therefore appears that the present federal estate tax, en- 
acted under the stress of our great war, in imposing any ine 
heritance tax on religious, educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, is contrary to almost universal previous national policy 
as exemplified by federal and state legislation. 

It may be that necessity in this case “knew no law,” and 
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constrained the violation of a national policy so long estab- 
lished, but that necessity no longer exists. The continuance 
of this national policy of tax exemption for such public insti- 
tutions is all important for the American people. ‘These in- 
stitutions owe their existence largely to such a policy. They 
have been built up under it. They must look to its continu- 
ance for resources to meet the larger problems of the future. 
They will receive these resources in’ greater or less degree ac- 
cording as the possessors of fortunes, large or small, have con- 
fidence in the continuance of this policy and in the entire — 
amount of their gifts reaching the public institutions to which 
they wish to give them. 

Assuming that the reader of this article agrees with these 
conclusions, will he let his conclusions rest abortive as a simple 
intellectual process? Will he say to himself—“Agreed, but 
what can I do about it?”—and leave the matter there? Or 
is there opportuhity to embody his opinion in action? Yes, 
there is such opportunity right now. ‘This subject is before 
Congress. The Finance Committee of the Senate has already 
decided to place the estate tax equally on all legacies and not 
entirely on the residuary estate. This would somewhat ameli- 
orate the present situation. It has also been proposed to give 
to public institutions, religious, educational and charitable, not 
total exemption, but exemption to the extent of 15 per cent 
of the total estate, thus following in this particular that pro- 
vision of the income tax law which exempts donations for 
such purposes in any year to the extent of that percentage. 
Such a change would still further ameliorate the present situ- 
ation. But the all important thing is to secure entire exemp- 
tion for such institutions. 

Our senators and representatives wish the help of public 
opinion on such questions. Every reader of the SuRVEY 
should give to his senator and his representative the aid of 
such opinion, and particularly every reader of the SURVEY 
should give such aid to any member of the Senate Finance 
Committee with whom he has relations. The names of the 
members of the Senate Finance Committee are as follows:\ 
F. M. Simmons, John Sharp Williams, Hoke Smith, Charles 
S. Thomas, Thomas P. Gore, Andrieus A. Jones, William B. 
Dillingham, Boies Penrose, Henry Cabot Lodge, Porter J. 
McCumber, Reed Smoot, Robert M. LaFollette, Charles E. 
Townsend, Peter G. Gerry, James Hamilton Lewis and J. 
F. Nugent. 


The Aftermath of Influenza 
By J. Prentice Murphy 


GENERAL SECRETARY BOSTON CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


S WAS reported in an earlier article on the influ- 
enza situation in Massachusetts, one of the out- 
standing steps after the first few weeks was the or- 
ganization of an Advisory Council on Social Prob- 

lems of the Emergency Health Committee. Edith N. Bur- 
leigh, superintendent of the Girls’ Parole Department of the 
Lancaster School and formerly connected with the Social Serv- 
ice Department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, was 
asked to take charge of this temporary council work with the 
title of state supervisor of social work of the Emergency 
Health Committee. She has had the able assistance of Nellie 
J. Oiesen, a medical social service worker doing work for the 
Department of Health and Recreation of the Council of Na- 
tional Defence. 


The plan under which the advisory council operated was 
drawn up by Ida M. Cannon, head-worker of the Social Serv- 
ice Department of the Massachusetts General Hospital and for 
the time being assisting the American Red Cross. That plan 
involved the use of a supervisor with eight district supervisors, 
the latter following the eight health districts into which the 
state is divided by the State Department of Health. The 
eight district supervisors, all highly trained social workers 
and some of them with special medical social service experi- 
ence, worked in closest harmony with the health officials in 
their districts and with their assistants. The medical aspects 
of the epidemic were so supreme and the utilization of state 
departments so imperative as to make the selection of a person 
with medical social service experience as well as public service 
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‘experience, a necessitous thing. Miss Burleigh has fitted ad- unchecked and as yet incomplete figures given in a report 


mirably into this task. 

_ It was evident in this epidemic, as it has been in every other 
epidemic or disaster, that the first and best relief approaches 
can be made through doctors, nurses and medical social service 
workers. ‘The relieving of physical distress and sickness per- 
mits of most wholesome and natural approaches to a lot of 
other social problems which are necessarily secondary during 
the first few days and yet become primary in the later long- 
drawn-out rehabilitation work. 

Even before the council had been organized, Miss Cannon 
had started an unusual catalog of resources throughout the 
state divided on the district plan, giving information of the 
utmost importance with reference to important people in each 
city and town on various public safety, emergency health 
and other committees, social service organizations, town ofh- 
cials and strong lay people who could give information and 
advice. (This catalog was still further developed by Miss 
Burleigh’s assistants.) The sickness and death totals as re- 
ported by the State Board of Health are carefully scanned 
each day so that it was known from the start just which 
places were being hit hardest, and which therefore were most 
in need of outside help. 

Immediately upon the organization of the council, a meet- 
ing was called of the district supervisors and their assistants, 
at which their whole plan of operation was discussed and 
approved. Each supervisor began a hurried survey of her 
district. An almost unbelievable amount of work was per- 
formed during the first three or four days, and as rapidly 
as conditions in a community were discovered they were 
reported to Miss Burleigh at the State House. This meant 
that from day to day the social service needs of many com- 
munities were known and were being met so far as it was 
possible to meet them. 

A flying wedge of trained social workers was organized, and 
these were subject to call from any community in need of 
expert social service advice. 

Reports of the district leaders were filled with invaluable 
suggestions. Fortunately we are learning how to help 
communities in distress out of experience gained in other 
disasters and epidemics. The success attending the work 
of the district supervisors has been due to the fact that 
they worked with a fine sense of community psychology, a 
thing that has not always been true of all disaster work in 
the past. The district supervisors went in to communities 
to help where needed, to stimulate interested but inarticulate 
groups into action, to refrain from publicity and work 
quietly and with the constant understanding that the long, 
hard job of convalescent care and recovery would in each 
instance rest with the community itself. 

As has been true of other disasters, the big and imperative 
need in each of many communities was not theory but actual 
help in working out emergency plans by persons of experience 
who could do it modestly, sympathetically and tactfully, 
realizing all the time that human beings and communities 
are much more able to help themselves than is often indicated 
by some of us social workers. 

Each district supervisor quickly determined the need of her 
respective district, its exact mature and whether there was 
any possibility of its being met through the resources tapped 
by the council. Often the need as diagnosed resulted in a 
specific request for a certain type of worker to come and stay 
long enough on the local job to help execute a good working 
plan. ; 

; The district supervisors visited and reported on 354 cities 
and towns out of a total of 365 in the state. Quoting from 
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just prepared by Miss Burleigh, 


The emergency was adequately met in 43 of these cities and 
towns, and relatively well met in 37. There was inadequate leader- 
ship in 11, and no community organization in 14, In the majority of 
instances the local Board of Health was the prominent factor 
controlling treatment and relief; in others the Red Cross and the 
Public Safety Committee. Thirty-seven of the towns had district 
nursing organizations. In 27 emergency hospitals had been opened. 

No just comparisons can be drawn as to the most adequate type 
of organization, varying local conditions determining the form. 
The district supervisor simply supplied where necessary the vision 
to see the problem in each community, suggest a working plan and 
coordinate different groups under the leadership agreeable to the 
majority. In thirty or more instances the district supervisor was the 
direct means of heading up community forces. 


Some of the definite results of the work of the district 
supervisors follow: 


Certain communities on the verge of combining their resources 
to support a district nurse had such plans crystallized by reason of 
the help given by the supervisors. Certain of the smaller districts 
were advised to continue depending on their larger and better 
equipped sister cities. A temporary emergency hospital in one town 
proved so valuable as to make the citizens responsive to the super~ 
yisor’s recommendation that the organization become a permanent 
one. There were innumerable indirect results, such as the organi- 
zation of work for children or convalescents or other groups growing 
out of visits paid to meet entirely different needs. 

Sixty-three towns reported no social problems resulting from 
the epidemic. In 22, permanent needs of a social service character 
divided themselves roughly as follows: (a) Community welfare. 
(b) Public health nurse. (c) Family case worker. (d) Worker 
for children. One supervisor reported, “The most difficult problems 
are not those caused by the epidemic, but those uncovered by it.” 


Although practically all of the district supervisors were 
executives of private organizations, going in for the time 
being as representatives of the state gave them a prestige 
which assisted greatly in their handling of the job and in 
putting the community in the right state of mind to receive 
what they had to say. The fact that each of the supervisors 
was entrusted with large discretionary power in the prose- 
cution of their own inquiries and in making plans, stimulated 
them into a really inspirational work beyond a degree that 
would have been possible if they had been under a very strict, 
unimaginative central office control. 

The question of personality in any phase of social work 
is always an important one. It becomes super-important in 
the handling of a disaster or epidemic situation. Experience 
gained especially in Salem and Halifax makes the writer feel 
that there are many people who rush into disaster relief work 
who could best serve the situation by remaining at home. 
Communities act like individuals and in times of stress they 
often act like neurotic, distraught human beings, As Miss 
Burleigh points out in her report, workers should be picked 
with the following factors in mind: “training, skill, imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness, tact and adaptability, with the last by 
no means the least on the list.” 

The sympathetic attitude of Dr. Eugene R. Kelley, state 
commissioner of health, and of all of the district health 
officers, as well as of many of the local health officers towards 
the work of the council, greatly increased its effectiveness. 

The council itself, the workers on the spot and others 
throughout the state feel very strongly that this epidemic 
experience points to the great desirability of having the State 
Department of Health assume in the future supervisory 
authority over a situation such as we have just been facing. 
For reasons stated above, the State Department of Health 
is the more logical body to step into the control of the social 
problems of a disaster or epidemic situation than is the State 
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Board of Charity. The latter organization can offer very 
great help, but the easy and natural approach is through 
doctor, nurse and social worker. The increasing importance 
of medical social service was certainly emphasized on all 
sides. 

Another result was the realization that in each of the eight 
public health districts there should be attached to the staff 
of the State Department of Health at least one trained 
medical social service worker. The possibilities in the way 
of service for such a worker as an arm of the local health 
officer are without limit. 

It was further realized that to meet a future epidemic or 
disaster situation it would be desirable to have a great variety 
of organizations throughout the state doing all sorts of civic 
work, keep lists of their workers and important local people 
available for disaster or epidemic service, such lists to be 
turned in immediately to the Department of Health in the 
event of any future great state or local need. A request 
for the keeping of such lists has just been made by the Emer- 
gency Health Committee. There is no question but it will 
meet hearty approval. Miss Burleigh’s and Miss Oiesen’s 
full report is to be printed—it records a very valuable ex- 
perience. 

The epidemic has subsided almost entirely in Massachu- 
setts. It is still serious in parts of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. The aftermath in the matter of social prob- 
lems is beginning to appear. Boards of overseers are already 
receiving hundreds of applications from widows whose hus- 
bands died as a result of the epidemic. These families in 
many instances will need extra relief because health conditions 
are so poor. Relief organizations have had to spend unusual 
funds, there being pretty common agreement that hundreds 
of dollars given now would be better than thousands given 
six or eight months hence. 

The children’s situation is clearing up. Shelters have 
practically all been closed. The State Board of Charity, the 
Trustees for Children of Boston and the various placing-out 
societies are now able to provide family care for the great 
majority of children whose homes have been broken up. 
The exceptions hold for children going to certain religious 
institutions. 

The situation in Boston calls for additional comment. 


Con- 
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ditions are rapidly approaching normal as far as sickness is 
concerned. Most of the so-called case work agencies report a 
large increase in work over the corresponding period last 
year. The Boston Emergency Health Committee planned 
at least one visit to each home reporting a case of illness; 
but fine as was this idea, it could not be carried out because 
of the enormous task involved. Each social agency was 
clamoring for the return of its own workers and was strug- 
gling under more work than it could do, so that stirring up 
other tasks was only adding fuel to flames. 

The work of the District Nursing Association as the im- 
portant agency caring for the sick in their homes was admir- 
able. The task was a gigantic one and would have com- 


pletely disorganized a less efficient agency. “The work of the 


Federated Jewish Charities, which has undergone a complete 
reorganization in the last year and a half, represented a 
contribution which it could not have made two years ago. 
Its welfare centers, based somewhat on the Social Unit plan 
of Cincinnati, were most effective in reaching into the homes 
of afflicted Jewish people. The needs of the Jewish members 
of the community were focussed day by day in the office of 
the federation and were met in a way only possible through 
organization. When physicians and nurses were at a premium 
the federation brought in a number from distant cities. 

The epidemic so far as Boston is concerned emphasized 
the individualistic character of most of its social service 
organizations. Boston has good social work standards, but 
they seem to have taken shape in a great many highly special- 
ized and highly technical organizations which have not learned 
as yet to think together, or in the truest sense to work together. 
Our cooperation—much over-used word— has tended more in 
the direction of many organizations shaping up most excellent 
plans, but not always with consideration for the services per- 
formed by others. Unusual work, such as would be expected 
from any good social organization, was rendered by each 
of the large number of Boston social agencies, but the attack 
on the problem was scattered and precious time was wasted 
before we got under way. We have no council of social 
agencies, and therefore in meeting this epidemic we did not 
strike as one. If a council of social agencies results from this 
experience a new and locally quite unknown power will have 
been added to our metropolitan equipment. 


NIGHT IN THE HOSPITAL 
By Harry Lee 


| angel guides 
Through the lonely night 
Wander the nurses 

So still and white. 


The lights burn low 

In the long, cool hall, 
And out of the darkness 
The crickets call. 


A fair-haired boy 

With bandaged eyes 
Starts from his slumber 
And faintly cries— 


“Mother, mother, 
I see!” and then 
Turns on his pillow 
And sleeps again. 


— 


ee 
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Poor Richard’s Grandsons 


“Big Six,” the Master Printers and a Settlement Unite to Train 
Craftsmen 


By John L. Elhott 


HEADWORKER, HUDSON GUILD, NEW YORK CITY 


HE directors of the Hudson Guild Neighborhood 

House wanted to improve the manual training 

work for their boys and decided to engage a printer 

who would give all his time to teaching the mem- 

bers of the boys’ clubs. By a lucky chance—it can hardly 
be called more than that—Arthur L. Blue was engaged. At 
our first interview I remember asking him if he cared to teach 
boys. He said, “It is the only thing in your proposition that 
does interest me.” And, indeed, the chance to teach boys 
was about all that the proposition did offer. There was al- 


_ most no equipment, the room assigned was a small dark room 


in a basement, and the boys themselves were anything but in- 
spiring. ‘To these classes, as is usual in settlement work, 


_ the boys came when the spirit moved them. They drifted in 


from the streets and out onto the street again. The attend- 
ance was small and irregular. And yet even under these 
conditions something was accomplished, and there.are a good 
many capable printers in the offices of New York city today 
who got their first impulse in those days by coming in contact 
with a real craftsman. 

This was in 1911. No organization could well have had a 
smaller or less promising beginning. The school has now 


_ grown to such large proportions and has so completely justi- 


fied itself that it may be of use in these days when great 
plans for reconstruction are in the air, to pause for a moment 
on the small beginnings of what has since become the School 
for Printers’ Apprentices of New York. 

The first two years showed little progress, at least from the 
outside, but ideas were working. The Hudson Guild, where 
the school was started and where it still is, has always been 
trying in various ways to promote cooperative enterprises and 
it furnished a congenial atmosphere for this undertaking. But 
it seemed something more than ambitious to expect that any- 
one except an out-and-out philanthropist would take an interest 
in a few little printing classes in the basement of a settlement 
house. But a real man had been at work there. During 
the whole day and most of the night, Mr. Blue had given 
himself to the single task of building up a little printing office 
and of working out methods of instruction. And where a 
real man sets his whole mind and heart on the one proposition 
that interests him, it is never quite safe to calculate results 
from appearances. Robert Ingersoll was once asked what im- 
provements he could suggest for the management of this uni- 
verse. His answer was, “I would like to see 
good health catching instead of disease.”” That 
social and economic good health is catching, 
that the passion for construction as well as for 
destruction is always active, is illustrated in 
what followed. 

Little by little a fairly well equipped, though 
very small, printing office was brought together. 
The settlement directors had strained them- 
selves to provide what equipment they could, 
but nearly everything except the type was hand- 


made. When the office was in fairly workable shape, and 
when the irritation caused by drifting classes had reached the 
boiling point, the attempt was made to get in contact with 
those who were really interested in the training of young 
printers. There were naturally two groups—the employers 
and the unions. A tradition exists in this country that the 
trade unions are opposed to vocational training. They are, and 
of course, always will be, opposed to the turning loose on the 
community of half-baked craftsmen in unlimited numbers. 
But their genuine interest in the training of apprentices is well 
illustrated by their hearty support of this school. 

Their cooperation, however, was not gained at once. They 
looked with something like suspicion at those who made the 
first approaches, but there was a new idea in the proposition 
made to them and they heartily responded to it. “That idea 
was that the union become a partner in the school for training 
apprentices. “There are many schools in which representa- 
tives of labor organizations act in an advisory capacity, but 
this plan was different. It was a plan for copartnership. 
Some of us will never forget the Sunday afternoon when we 
listened to the spirited debate at the meeting of Typographical 
Union No. 6. There were some who insisted that the union 
should look after its old and helpless members exclusively 
rather than vote money to the training of its future journey- 
men, but the progressive counsels prevailed and with an almost 
unanimous vote $1,000 was given to the school for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Meanwhile, some of the employers had become not less in- 
terested and active. Charles Francis, president of the Printers’ 
League of America, had induced his organization also to be- 
come partners in the school, and they voted an equal sum with 
the union. From the employers’ association, from the trade 
unions and from the Hudson Guild four representatives were 
chosen from each organization to act as directors. For the 
past five years this board, representing labor, capital and edu- 
cation, has been meeting monthly to carry on the affairs of the 
school. No change has been made in the original by-laws and 


constitution of the school, except that it was found advisable 
to form a separate group of employers known as the Em- 
ployers’ Section of the School for Printers’ Apprentices, of 
which Charles Scribner is president, to represent the inter- 
ests of the employers and to increase the contribution from 
each group. 


The school still remains in the basement of 
the Hudson Guild, although the floor space has 
been greatly extended. The one great financial 
lift that it has ever received was when Henry 
L. Bullen, of the American Type Foundry, se- 
cured from various employers the donation of 
about six thousand dollars’ worth of material, 
making it possible to scrap the old hand-made 
equipment and introduce all the pupils to the 
most modern appliances for type-setting. His 
generosity made another thing possible, and that 
was for the school to offer to teach all the reg- 
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istered apprentices of Greater New York. ‘The union re- 
sponded to this offer by making attendance at the school com- 
pulsory during four years of their apprenticeship; and every 
apprentice in union offices finds this requirement printed on 
the back of his card. 

Two other regulations have been passed that are worthy 
of note: first, that there shall be regular examinations of the 
student during the years of apprenticeship so that his progress 
and his acquaintanceship with the various processes of printing 
may be assured. In the old days it was possible for a boy to 
go into a printing office, make himself useful in some one de- 
partment, and after he had spent not only five but sometimes 
a dozen years at his trade, to find himself almost as ignorant 
of his craft as a whole as on the day he entered. 


All Around Training 


Tuis requirement of the union that all its apprentices shall 
attend school, and its participation in supporting and directing 
the school, we like to believe marks a new period in industrial 
education. From all quarters, but particularly from the em- 
ployers, we are constantly hearing bitter complaints about 
the training of American working men. ‘The American, with 
all his inventiveness, energy and native skill, is, as a rule, un- 
trained, and there is in this country today no adequate edu- 
cational machinery for teaching him. This is not the boy’s 
fault. Under the conditions which have prevailed, he has 
never been stimulated, to say nothing of being required, to be- 
come proficient. | He has been largely dependent on the good 
nature of some journeyman with whom he is working and to 
whom the employer is paying high wages to do something else, 
for instruction. In other words, he has had literally to steal 
his trade. And now in this branch of industry we find the 
employers and the union joining in order to make it possible 
for the boy to be properly trained. 

Vocational training is an expression so dull and shopworn 
that it would make a corpse shudder. It requires a distinct 
effort of the will to imagine anything being interesting or 
vital that passes under this name, but a visit to the composing 
room of the school makes one forget abstract terms. Here 
are fifty or sixty young men in a group doing work that in- 
terests them, learning something that they very much want 
to know and acquiring a skill on which their wages and the 
permanency of their work will depend. It is small wonder 
that there is no trouble about discipline here. Every student 
is working at his own tasks, and he knows that he will be well 
paid and satisfactorily employed through his life if he accom- 
plishes those tasks. His own support and the welfare of his 
parents and his future home depend on it. 

And there is something else besides; there is the smell of 
printers’ ink, and from the days of Guttenberg down to the 
present time there is a stimulation that comes to the brain and 
the hand in the atmosphere of a good printing office. Every 
boy feels that he is a link in the long chain of craftsmen. He 
is being initiated into a fraternity of men who have been 
workers and thinkers—men whose life has been in their work 
and who have found not only their living in their business 
but their interest, their happiness, their self-respect and their 
friendships as weil. Lowell’s lines may possibly have been a 
prediction of the spirit found in this school: 


In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean; 

Yet there the freedom of a race began. 
Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 

Put lever to the heavy world with less; 


What need of help? He knew how types were set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 
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Instinctively the visitor is reminded of the good citizens and 
fine craftsmen who have grown up in American printing offices 
citizens. 

In a very real sense the school represents—what is far too 
rare in America—a continuation school. It interprets the 
boy’s work in the shop in the light of its finest and best 
possibilities, and through the efforts of the union arrangements 
have been made so that the apprentice is given, in the printing 
office where he works, the opportunity of being employed in 
all the various phases of work which go to make up an all- 
around first-class printer. 

The method of instruction is not by classes, but is altogether 
individual. When the boy enters he is examined and then 
given certain problems. Mr. Blue has prepared a series of 
lesson sheets which are about to be issued in book form by the 
International Typographical Union Correspondence School. 
These lessons set the boy such problems as he would meet in 


the printing office and leave him to work them out according — 


to his own initiative. Examples of commercial printing, ad- 


vertisements and the almost innumerable problems which the 


printer has to meet are given in sample. On these the appren- 
tice has the chance to exercise his own initiative. 
work it out for himself,’”’ and this is an indispensable element 
in the development of the artist craftsman. 


Equally important with the knowledge of type and white 


space and display work is the use of the English language. - 


The school from the beginning has insisted that the student 
give at least half his time to the study of good English. Spe- 
cial courses have been worked out dealing not only with the 
essentials of the printers’ craft—grammar, spelling and punc- 
tuation—but giving the boy some feeling for the use of lan- 
guage as one of the finest of all arts. 
past also provided lectures on the history and art of printing 
and on the economic and social problems of industry, of trade 
unions and of cooperation. It is found difficult, and often 
impossible, to get the children of native-born Americans to 
attend night schools, and indeed the benefits of the night 
school are often problematic. It is too much to ask all young 
workers, after having spent a hard day in the shop or office, 
to spend a long evening at school. ‘Their health not infre- 
quently suffers and they are never able to do their best work. 


We ought to hope and work for the time when all night” 


schools will be given up and the part-time or continuation 
instruction be substituted. And this is not only that we may 
have better working-men in America but better citizens. 
There is nothing that is more important for the develop- 
ment of character or citizenship than a man’s vocation rightly 
understood. ‘The cooperative continuation school offers the 
best possible opportunity not only to make for technical pro- 
ficiency but to get the boy to think rightly about his work, to 
make him not only the artist-craftsman but the citizen-worker. 
A man’s trade or profession is his strongest link with society, 
and to set good work and good social and economic relations 
in their proper place in the mind of every young American 
worker ought to be the object of every technical school. 


In the early years the only classes for apprentices were in 


the evening, but following a systematic canvass of printing 
offices it was found that many of the larger-minded, long- 
headed employers were willing to grant their apprentices time 


“He must 


The school has in the — 


off so that they might attend the school in the afternoon—_ 


some of the firm sending their boys two afternoons, some of — 


them sending them one afternoon and requiring them to 
give one evening to their education. 

A second requirement of the union has been that anyone 
applying for a journeyman’s card in Greater New York shall 
be examined at the school in order to determine his grade of 
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proficiency. During the past year there have been about 270 
‘examined, of whom over 80 have been rejected. The large 
implication of this requirement is evident. With the trained 
apprentices, with no man holding a union card who is not a 
thoroughly skilled printer, the body of union printers will in 
time be an exceptionally highly trained body of men, capable 
‘of making New York always hold its place as a great printing 
center. 

_ There is but one question from the side of the union. Should 
their policy in the admission of apprentices fail to be a liberal 
one it would cause hardship and the eventual failure of this 
whole apprentice system, but with a liberal policy they will 
not only make their journeymen worth the scale of prices 
which they demand but they will exercise a very great influ- 
ence on the quality and the quantity of the printing done in 
the community. 

Last year the school had about 370 pupils, making it by very 
much the largest school of printing in America, and this after 
only five years of the cooperative management and despite the 
fact that it has as yet been impossible to develop more than 
one branch—that of typography. ‘The other branches of press 
work, photogravure and bookbinding have never been at- 
tempted because of the limitations of space and means. But 
within the one branch not only has the school grown and 
developed in size—it has done two other things. It has de- 
veloped a new method of teaching printing and it has demon- 
trated that the cooperative method of conducting a vocational 
school has some features that are not only as good but better 
than any other. It unites organizations of workingmen and 
employers for a common and a vital purpose—that of training 
the apprentice. 

In this purpose each has a common interest. If the em- 
ployer is able to secure competent workingmen he can better 
carry on his business; if the union has capable members it 
will more effectively and more justly be able to back up its 
demands. Through a school supported by these two groups 
it is possible to secure a certain influence essential to its con- 
duct. The union can secure compulsory attendance at the 
school; can insist on differentiated work while in the shop; 
can require stricter examinations before it will grant a jour- 
neymen’s card. The employer can facilitate the training of 
the apprentice while he is at his work; can introduce into the 
curriculum of studies essential features, and both should join 
in the final examination which admits the candidate into full 
membership of the industry. 


Public Schools Have No Partners 


If THE union and employer have so important a part to play 
in a cooperative school the group that represents the general 
public is no less essential. Surprise has sometimes been ex- 
pressed that in this partnership of capital, labor and education 
a comparatively small institution like the Hudson Guild should 
represent the interests of the public rather than some larger 
organization such as the public-school system, and indeed for 
some time there have been negotiations tending in the direction 
of having the school become a part of public education. So 
far these negotiations have not been successful, due to the 
rigidity of the laws governing public schools. Those who 
have had most to do with the School for Printers’ Apprentices 
believe that the principle of copartnership between represen- 
tatives of labor and capital and education is worth preserving 
‘even at the expense of more rapid growth, but as yet the 
public schools have been unable to take in partners. They 
have been willing to accept advice and suggestions, but this 
is a very different thing. 
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The school represents a somewhat new idea, the signifi- 
cance of which, although great and its principle, although 
simple, has not as yet been fully grasped. Our minds run in 
accustomed channels. We are familiar with technical schools 
of various kinds established by employers and groups of em- 
ployers. Here and there educational work has been done by 
unions. Indeed, the typographical union would probably be 
quite willing to take the school over and make it a union 
school.. Schools of printing conducted by public instructors 
exist in every city in the country. There is no royal road to 
learning, and it is undoubtedly a good thing that all these 
different. types of schools exist for the present. They will 
create helpful rivalry. But the marked success of this co- 
operative plan ought to gain for it a recognition by the edu- 
cational authorities of every community. 


Citizens as Well as Craftsmen 


No scHoot carried on by a group of employers or by a union 
or purely by educators can supply the necessary elements. To 
have a school that will really fit the boy for printing and for 
society alike, there must be something more than the academic, 
something more than the technical, something more than the 
commercial interest. He must feel that he is going to be- 
come a partner in industry and a partner in society, and this 
can best be given him by the cooperative school. And the 
school can also help make clear this idea of partnership to the 
employer, to the union and to the community as a whole. 

The- plan of the cooperative school, at least in outline, sug- 
gests a new method, and that is of having the educator, repre- 
senting the community, join with the workers and the employ- 
ers in bringing about new and desired results. Those who are 
immediately engaged in directing an industry, both as workers 
and employers, are the men best acquainted with its needs; 
and their influence and support are necessary to any educa- 
tional scheme which would fit the young worker for effective 
participation in any specialized industry. A: teacher is pri- 
marily a teacher, and should be so. ‘That is his business. 
He should uphold the standards of craftsmanship. And even 
more he should represent the interests of the boy himself 
and the public. Any educational scheme in an industry which 
did not make a place for the professional teacher would sooner 
or later become narrow and commercialized. The teacher is 
indispensable, but he is not the only essential person. The 
worker is not only a worker, he is a fellow-worker—a fellow- 
worker with other men and in an organization; and besides his 
own interests as craftsman he must sense his place as a co- 
operator in any firm or in any organized industry. You might 
make a fine technician in a public school; you never could pro- 
duce a large group of socially-minded men save as they were 
educated and developed by the group with whom they were 
working. The same influence ought to be exerted on the 
employer and the union, just as it is on the apprentice. 

If Iabor and capital can be gotten to join so that they may 
properly introduce the young worker to his life task, we shall 
have taken a great step toward building a better society. This 
influence on the groups of employers and workers has already 
been marked in the school. There is no question but that 
Typographical Union No. 6 takes great pride and profound 
interest in this joint enterprise. Many of the larger employ- 
ers like Scribner, Francis, William Green and other of the 
great employing printers of the city have worked long and 
well for the school. We have here not a theory but a fact. 

Some branches of industry at present require much more 
technical training than others. It is only fair that the 
branches requiring a greater specialized education should also 
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pay for it, and the present method of having the school sup- 
ported in part by contributions from employers and by con- 
tributions from labor as well as from general funds, is a plan 
capable of wide application. It is also in harmony with the 
better systems of taxation. When a group of men have put 
money in a scheme they take a much livelier interest in its 
work than when it is supported entirely by general funds. If 
the employers and the unions are to be closely connected with 
the education of their apprentices there is no way half so 
effective as by securing their money contribution. If today 
the employers and the unions were to cease their contributions 
it is perfectly safe to say that to a considerable extent their 
sense of responsibility would also cease, as well as their sense 
of pride and partnership. 

Have we not here a suggestion which is worthy of serious 
thought? ‘The marvelous increase in production in England 
and America has been brought about by a new kind of repre- 
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sentation. If the federal government has wanted an increase 
in products in any particular industry it has connected itself 
with the people in that industry. The new partnership has 
been between industries and governments, not only between 
states or cities and governments. Its marvelous results have 
justified its methods. ‘The proposition of the cooperative 
school is to begin at the bottom and organize industries through 
education. 

The world is full today not only of the echoes of war but 
of the discussion of plans of reconstruction. ‘The practice of 
England and the thought of America is turning round organi- 
zation by industries and the cooperative school may prove itself 
to be one of the most powerful means to this reconstruction. 
If this seems far afield, let it be remembered that the School 
for Printers’ Apprentices is such a practical cooperative or- 
ganization and that it has behind it five years of indubitable 
achievement. _ 


Efficient Communities 
By Charles Frederick Weller 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


AN we find a unit of social organization—as Ford’s 
auto might be called a popular unit of transporta- 
tion or his new Fordson tractor a unit of agricul- 
tural power? 

Is not a community organizer the essential unit of social 
efficiency, of neighborhood life? Must we not develop in each 
community a leader or organizer who will enable the local 
people to find satisfactory activities and relationships for their 
leisure hours? 

Has not a fundamental mistake been made by emphasizing 
institutions—places to go—social machinery which soon comes 
to be regarded as an end rather than a means? Churches, for 
example, beginning in self-forgetting service and as popular 
forward movements, become static, look backward and soon 
have all they can do to obtain means for their own support. 

Similarly, the playground and recreation movement has 
had the misfortune to be regarded as largely institutional. 
People have conceived playgrounds and playground apparatus 
rather than play. The War Camp Community Service con- 
ducted by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America has also shown some institutional tendencies—toward 
identifying itself with club houses for soldiers and sailors. 
The Y. M. C. A., too, is an institution rather than a move- 
ment—a great and really noble end in itself instead of a 
social service means which would seek to “lose its life,’’ its 
institutional identity, in promoting social life more abundant. 

Should not social organizers base all their efforts con- 
stantly, as scientists and manufacturers do, upon the study and 
organization of their material? Boys, girls, women and men 
are the material for social organization. To know them 
appreciatively and to follow out their interests and desires 
should be the fundamental method of community organiza- 
tion, 

Can communities be organized by simply setting up in- 
stitutions which stand still and wait for the people to come 
to them? Are there many social institutions—churches, 
schools, recreation centers, fraternal orders, philanthropies— 
which are now used to more than half their capacity? 

In every community does not the number of people whom 
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the institutions do not affect exceed greatly the number to 
whom they do minister? Is there not everywhere a terrible 
loss of human powers? Are there not countless thousands of 
people whose leisure hours are wasted, who have no vital 
stake in their communities, whose immense capabilities for 
affection and fellowship and community service are very 
largely unemployed? 

Concretely, suppose there were a community organizer in 
a typical neighborhood. He would get acquainted, for ex- 
ample, with the idle fellows loitering on the corner, would 
find out what they would like to do—boxing, dancing, study, 
hikes, dramatics, carpentry, social parties—and help each one 
of them to find himself socially. 

When community organizers were sent out by the War 
Camp Community Service to organize the leisure hours of 
soldiers and sailors outside their training camps, they found 
that most of these young men chiefly desire wholesome fel- 
lowship with good girls and women. It has been a joyous task 
in social organization to have countless thousands of these 


youths invited to dances, game parties, home dinners, auto 


rides, church services and socials and to other recreational 
activities which were good for all concerned. Society should 
continue after the war to apply the same spirit and method to 
the organization of social life for all young men and women. 

In sparsely settled rural regions, in small towns and in the 
residential neighborhoods of cities there is need for leadership 
and organizing power which will enable the people to realize 
their own desires, to draw together in congenial groups and 
to make full use of existing opportunities or facilities for active 
social life. 

Even in those communities which are poorest in social in- 
stitutions there might be games, singing, dramatics, barn and 
house parties, picnics, hikes, contests, nature study, clubs for 
poultry or stock raising and for gardening or canning, and 
other means of social integration. 

Social service institutions in more developed communities 
could be vitalized if the people were drawn together in groups 
who might use these established agencies in popular ways. 
This should mean not only “community centers in the schools” 
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—admirable and absolutely necessary as these surely are. 
Their limitations thus far have sprung from expecting people 
to be more interested than they really are in civics, political 
problems and neighborhood improvement. 

In contrast to such seriousness, community organization 
must be based on good times together. Leisure hours give the 
opportunity; recreation must be the moving motive for in- 
tegrating and vitalizing community life. 

Games in streets, alleys and vacant lots; pavement dances in 
summer or skating in winter on inactive streets; socials of 
many kinds in schools, lodge halls, churches and private 
homes; dancing and dancing classes; card playing for those 
who want it; checkers and chess; lounging places; books; 
hikes; athletics; golf; carpentry and tinkering in unused base- 
ments; dramatics in forgotten attics; pageants; and just 
friendly gossipy visiting with various kinds of folks—such are 
the means which a community organizer would use to bring 
people together in democratic fellowship, to let their hearts 
and minds and muscles re-create themselves through social 
play. 

This community unit scheme of social organization ought 
to be demonstrated adequately in one neighborhood. ‘This 
should be done in war time when the great calls of the day 
are drawing people out of seclusion and indifference into 
community team play. Before America dozes again or sinks 
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back into excessive individualism and provincialism, we should 
get some typical communities so vitalized that their neighbor- 
hood life will outlast the war. 

Accompanying or closely following this demonstration 
should come the enlisting and preparing of community organ- 
izers—paid and voluntary—who will extend the movement to 
other neighborhoods. Social service schools and other educa- 
tional agencies could be used for part of the training. The 
fundamental need is to organize the suggestions and experi- 
ences now available, to enlarge the vision and enthusiasm of 
leaders, and to develop demonstration centers where the meth- 
ods to be employed may be seen and tried concretely. 

Maintenance by public funds or through voluntary associ- 
ations might well be sought. Communities which sustain 
teachers, clergymen, and playground supervisors might be led 
to support a social organizer who could demonstrate his ability 
to add 25 to 50 per cent of productive power to the social life 
and individual efficiency of all the people. 

But, desire for self support should not be allowed to in- 
stitutionalize the community organizer or to change commu- 
nity organization from an adaptable movement to a stationary 
machine or to tempt the organizer to promote himself instead 
of seeking constantly to “lose his life” in the enlivened activi- 
ties of volunteer leaders and of all the other people and agen- 
cies of the community. 


HOME SERVICE 
The WORK of the AMERICAN RED CROSS in the 


UNITED STATES 
Edited by W. Frank Persons 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL CIVILIAN RELIEF 


HEN the War Council of the American Red 
Cross recently began issuing a series of reports 
to the American people upon the work that has 
been accomplished by the 30,000,000 men, 
women and children of that organization during the past 
year, the first section was devoted to Home Service. This 
was to some extent a recognition of the fact that this subtle 
and far-reaching phase of Red Cross activity is the least 
known and the least understood of all Red Cross work. 
The newspaper story issued from national headquarters 
gave in the briefest and most succinct form the record itself. 
It told that 300,000 families have been helped with informa- 
tion, with advice, with advances of money, with sympathetic 
guidance or in one of the other numberless ways that Home 
Service workers have found to be of service to the families 
of soldiers and sailors. It stated that by the end of the 
present year the expenditure for this work would be at the 
tate of about $1,000,000 a month. It told of the score of 
cables and the more than one hundred letters that come over 
from France every day asking the help of Home Service to 
save home-sick soldiers from worrying about their families. 
It told of the 60,000 cases a month of allotment or allowance 
papers straightened out. As a summary of the obvious 
achievements of Home Service as a humanitarian enterprise 
at the end of a year and a half of effort, or rather at the 
end of the first year of actual effective operation, the news- 
paper story was a complete and adequate statement. 


Three phases of the year’s work, however, could not be 
discussed in such a summary. ‘The spirit of the work, the 
animating principle which has, come to dominate those who 
think of Home Service as a great opportunity was merely 
touched upon. The plan underlying the whole fabric of 
endeavor and the personnel that is now assembled for the task 
were no more than mentioned. 

No one can understand the position which Home Service 
is assuming in social reconstruction, however, unless he under- 
stands these subtler phases. As to plan, the “prospectus” of 
Home Service was recently compressed into a brief memo- 
randum prepared by J. Byron Deacon, assistant director- 
general of Civilian Relief, and since circulated informally 
among many interested people. ‘This prospectus stated: 


“It is the object of Home Service to assist soldiers’ and 
sailors’ families to preserve the essential home standards of 
home life, to meet problems arising out of diminished income, 
sickness, care, discipline and education of children, household 
management, business and legal difficulties, unsatisfactory 
working conditions, loneliness, mental depression or defect, 
vice, or physical disability. Furnishing information about 
the war risk insurance law and how to proceed to procure 
government allowances, compensation and insurance; how 
mail should be addressed to soldiers and sailors. How to 
obtain news of wounded, captured or missing relatives, is 
also an important phase of Home Service. 


“To accomplish this object, Home Service sections have 
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been provided for in every Red Cross chapter. Home Service 
sections are composed of men and women who are responsible, 
representative members of the communities which the chapters 
represent. Especial attention has been paid to making Home 
Service sections representative of the important racial and 
religious and professional elements of the community. Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews; physicians, lawyers, educators 
and social workers are included in the membership. Each 
section has an executive secretary, usually assisted by a staff 
of volunteer and paid workers. The assistance of Home 
Service is made readily accessible to soldiers’ and _ sailors’ 
families in all parts of the territory included within the juris- 
diction of Red Cross chapters, through the establishment of 
branches. 

“Attached to the Red Cross staff in each army cantonment, 
and to army units abroad, are Home Service representatives 
to whom soldiers who are troubled over family problems are 
referred and through whom the helpful services of the Home 
Service workers in the families’ home communities are invoked. 
In communities in the vicinity of cantonments the Red Cross 
has placed special Home Service workers to cope with the 
grave and urgent problems growing out of the migration of 
soldiers’ families to such places. Through these representa- 
tives the Red Cross has provided many helpless families with 
food and shelter, medical care and transportation back to 
their homes. 

“Fome Service extends also to the after-care of enlisted 
soldiers and sailors. ‘The constant, sympathetic influence of 
Home Service upon the returned soldier and upon his family 
may be expected to have a marked effect in assuring the success 
of the government’s plan for his rehabilitation. 

“The development and direction of the Red Cross Home 
Service organization centers in the Department of Civilian 
Relief which operates through fourteen division bureaus of 
civilian relief. The division bureaus of civilian relief super- 
vise and standardize the work of Home Service sections by 
means of field visits of inspection, group conferences, corre- 
spondence and printed instructions. 


“Tn all of the larger cities the executive direction of Home 
Service work is in the hands of experienced social workers. 
In about 2,000 places the executive secretary of the Home 
Service section is a worker of experience and training. ‘That 
trained leadership may be afforded the smaller communities 
as well, twenty-five Home Service institutes have been estab- 
lished in as many different centers of population. ‘These 
institutes are afhliated with universities, colleges or technical 
training schools. ‘They provide a six weeks’ course of class- 
room and field work. Since last October more than 1,000 
students have been graduated. For Home Service workers 
who are unable to attend an institute, chapter courses are 
provided in the home communities. Approximately 7,000 
persons have attended chapter courses on Home Service during 
the past year. 

“Thus far there has been a notable absence of duplication 
in the field of safeguarding the welfare of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
families. Organizations which have been founded by private, 
local groups have proved sporadic, being quickly abandoned 
when their sponsors found that the Red Cross was organized 
to do and was in fact doing for soldiers’ and sailors’ families 
what their needs required and what the public expected. The 
three national agencies which deal with soldiers’ and sailors’ 
families, the federal Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the 
federal Board for Vocational Education and the American 
Red Cross, work in close, planned cooperation.” 


In the matter of personnel, there is danger in basing any 
judgment except upon results as they are produced. It is 
interesting to note, however, the impression made upon one 
outsider who was asked by the director-general of civilian 
relief to visit some recent conferences at which division 
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directors of civilian relief and other Home Service leaders 
were present. He wrote as follows: 


“Personalities count most in such a work as the Red Cross — 


has undertaken and that is one resource you are strongest in. 
My attendance at the meetings, when I went in the first place 
with no very strong belief that Home Service would ever 
be made anything but a splendid and impossible dream, con- 
vinced me that the group gathered together in the present 
staff was as likely to make a go of it as any that I could 
imagine. And the program did not seem either impossible 
or unlikely after seeing who were setting out to get it done. 

“Tt is not merely enthusiasm for an interesting task that 
seems to inspire the Home Service leaders. It is rather a 


common belief that the dream which goes under the name _ 


of Home Service can and shall be made a beneficent reality. 
This belief unites them into a solidly cohering group joined 


by a common certitude as to the ultimate success of the thing © 
That is the foundation of their own. 


they are working for. 
morale. 


“The group of people concerned in Home Service includes, — 


of course, every sort of person that exists in the United States 


excepting those who think that it is not the privilege of people © 
at home to help the families and relatives of men who are 


abroad in the service of their country. And the leaders of 
the work, also, are a varied and diversified group. They 
come from every sort of background, academic, professional, 
business, domestic, and organized social service. 

“The number of trained workers, men and women who 
have spent the time needed for getting a sound experience 
about social difficulties, struck me as being rather larger than 
I would have expected, and there seemed to be no one who 
had not approached his task through an apprenticeship of 
that sort, no matter what his original training. The varied 
nature of the backgrounds behind the group serves rather 
to enrich the compound. Fundamentally they all spring from 
the same source. ‘They stand upon a foundation of the 
developed social consciousness of the American people. 

“Of course they do not include more than a very small 
share of the numbers of the people who could so represent 
the constructive past. There are many others, but these are 
representative and typical. ‘Their feet are squarely upon the 


achievements of their forerunners in social service, and what 


they build will be built from the foundation, profiting from 


the lessons that had to be learned before the successes of the 
past were possible. 


“Whatever Home Service becomes and whatever people 
are to think of it must be determined very largely by the 
spiritual atmosphere that the men and women leading its 
work give to it. 
sympathetic, if it is not so carefully managed that proud 
people will feel that this help is only neighborliness and should 
be proudly accepted, if it fails in one or another of the subtle 
and delicate adjustments which it will have to make to public 
opinion, it will be the spirit of the men and women actually 
doing the work that will be most largely responsible. 

“This is true because Home Service is merely one of the 
great outpourings of the spirit of the American people in the 
present war. It is the work of the whole people which the 
Red Cross was permitted by the government to organize and 
give general cohesion to. The spirit behind Home Service 
is the spirit of good-will, the spirit of friendliness and neigh- 
borliness of the American people. The spirit of Home 
Service, therefore, cannot be mistaken and cannot go wrong. 
The great responsibility for the direction of that spirit is 


if 5 lies upon the executive management of the Home Service 
work. 


“The spirit of Home Service is too intangible a thing to : 


put into words. I understand now that it embraces every- 
thing which neighborliness and wise kindness may include. 


It shrinks at no task and has no ambitions but for usefulness.” | 


If its tone is not sufficiently human and 


TAXES TO DRIVE OUT 
CHILD LABOR 


NCE more this country is engaged 

in the dramatic game of trying to 
discover a way by which Congress can 
do a desirable thing without exceeding 
its powers under the constitution. ‘The 
welfare of great numbers of people has 
often hung upon the outcome of such a 
game in the past. This time the chil- 
dren of the nation are the stakes. 

President Wilson has recently reiter- 
ated his conviction that federal child la- 
bor legislation is desirable at this session 
of Congress. He is understood to favor 
the use of the federal taxing power to 
bring such a measure within the con- 
stitution. Accordingly, an amendment 
to the revenue bill was introduced by 
Senator Pomerene at the end of last 
week seeking this result. ‘This amend- 
ment levies an excise tax of 10 per cent 
on the net profits derived from the sale 
of products of any mine or quarry in 
which children under sixteen years of 
age have been employed during any por- 
tion of the taxable year; and of any 
mills, canneries and factories in which 
children under fourteen have been em- 
ployed, or in which children between 
fourteen and sixteen have been employed 
for more than eight hours a day or more 
than six days a week or at night. These 
standards are the same as those of the 
1916 law recently declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

The administration of the amendment 
is placed in the hands of the Department 
of the Treasury. Rules for enforcement 
are to be prescribed by a board consisting 
of the secretary of the treasury, the com- 
missioner of internal revenue and the 
secretary of labor. Inspections are under 
the authority of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, who may call upon the 
federal department of labor to make 
them. In the form introduced, the 
amendment varies somewhat from that 
previously approved by the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

The argument by which persons op- 
posed to child labor seek to justify a 
measure based on the taxing power is 


that this power of the federal govern- 
ment is subject to no limitations except 
those distinctly named in the constitu- 


tion. No export taxes may be levied; 
direct taxes must be levied in conformity 
with the rule of proportionality, and in- 
direct taxes such as the proposed amend- 
ment to the revenue bill, must be uni- 
form. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has interpreted uniformity as meaning 
geographical uniformity, 7. e., the same 
rate must apply everywhere on the same 
products. 

The Supreme Court has said that 
“the exertion of that power [the federal 
taxing power] may not be judicially 
restrained because of the results arising 
from its exercise.” The court has said 
also that the taxing power may even be 
used oppressively since “the responsibil- 
ity of the legislature is not to the courts 
but to the people by whom its members 
are elected.” Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the famous case of McCulloch vs. 
Maryland, asserted, ‘“[he power to tax 
is the power to destroy.” 

It has been well established that the 
purpose of a tax need not be the raising 
of revenue. In the very beginning of 
American history, Congress levied a 
tariff which was not for revenue only 
but a protective tariff. ‘The court has 
never questioned the constitutionality of 
such a tariff. The federal tax on state 
bank notes was held to be constitutional, 
and so was the tax on artificially colored 
oleomargarine. In these instances the pur- 
pose of Congress was to drive the taxed 
objects out of existence. Fortified by 
legislative example and judicial prece- 
dent, Congress passed the Esch match 
law, which by means of a tax put an 
end to the manufacture of poisonous 
phosphorus matches. 

Child labor is held by those who are 
opposed to it to be a national evil—na- 
tional in its scope and national in its 
effects on the quality of American citi- 
zenship. A national remedy, there- 
fore, is demanded and a tax bill is 
deemed to offer the best prospect of a 
permanent cure. 


THE GENTLE ARGUMENTS 
OF PEACE 


HE widely current belief that de- 

mobilization, “reconstruction” and 
other processes of the change from a 
war to a peace footing were to go on in 
a smooth and gentlemanly way by 
agreement among economists did not sur- 
vive the first week following the armis- 
tice. ‘Che meeting in New York of the 
National Founders’ Association, a tra- 
ditional opponent of organized labor, 
gave occasion for its president, William 
H. Barr of Buffalo, to declare that 
‘With the return of peace the needs of 
the war will no longer furnish work 
or determine labor relationships. ‘The 
vogue of those who have strange solu- 
tions for our social and industrial prob- 
lems and are willing to experiment with 
a sorely tried nation in the midst of its 
great crisis will cease. “The present de- 
termination on the part of certain forces 
among the workers to attempt to cling 
to all that union Jabor has gained on an 
unsound basis during an abnormal and 
artificial period will doubtless occasion 
some trouble and friction.” 

This and more to the same effect 
made up a newspaper story that in due 
time was delivered in Laredo, Texas, 
where the Pan-American Labor Con- 
ference was in session. Thereupon Sam- 
uel Gompers did, in the language of the 
day, proceed to throw a monkey-wrench 
into the gears. He is reported as saying: 

This is not the first time that the associa- 
tion of which this gentleman is president, or 
the employers of America, have undertaken 
to reduce wages and lengthen hours. It was 
the policy of employers in every crisis, in- 
dustrial, economic and financial, to try to 
force down wages and lengthen the hours of 
labor as their remedy for the misery of the 
people. 

With the understanding of the responsi- 
bility which goes with my words, notice is 
given here and now that the American work- 
ing people will not be forced back by either 
Barr, his association, or all the Bourbons in 
the United States. 

The time has come in the world when 
the working people are coming into their 
own. They have new rights and new ad- 
vantages. They have made the sacrifices, 
and they are going to enjoy the better times 
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“DARN HOOVER!” 


for which the whole world thas been in a 
convulsion. 


The American labor movement whole- 
heartedly supported this world struggle. We 
went the fullest length in support of that 
struggle, and we knew what was involved. 
And the Barrs, whether it be this individual 
or others of his type, must understand that 
their day of absolutism in industry is gone, 
the same as absolutism in government has 
been destroyed. 


The American labor movement will coop- 
erate with all other agencies to help in this 
reconstruction time. Our movement is not to 
destroy but to construct, and all may just as 
well understand now as at any other time 
that the advantages which the workers of 
America and the Allied countries have 
gained, and which we hope even to extend 
to the peoples of the conquered countries, 
are not going to be taken away from us, 
and we will resist the attempt to the utter- 
most. 

Mr. Barr, replying in the New York 
papers, declared that the matter of hours 
would be settled ‘in a sensible business 
way,” and prudently declined to get into 
a controversy with “those individuals 
and organizations whose principal efforts 
are confined to vituperation and reduc- 
tion of output.” Men in Washington 
also declined with thanks when sought 
for interviews concerning Mr. Gompers, 
who stands squarely on his war record, 
speaks for an organization of three mil- 
lion men and as the head of the Pan- 
American organization—a man, too, 
who is in the curiously strong position 
of crying down the Bolsheviki and all 
Socialists more loudly than the em- 
ployers. 


Washington correspondents agree in 
reporting that Mr. Barr has contrived 
to precipitate a bitter dispute—one 
which was probably bound to come— 
over demobilization of both war indus- 
tries and the army and navy; a dispute 
that will center primarily over wages 
and hours, with union labor unwilling 
to budge an inch from the eight-hour 
day or to consider wages as an open 
question or any question at all while the 
cost of living continues at its present 
high level. The armistice has had no 
effect on the market basket. 

Washington announces the beginning 
of demobilization in the discharge of 30,- 
000 men a day, beginning at once, from 
the various units in camp in the United 
States. But the Federal Employment 
Service reported for last week that in 
New York state at least the supply of 
labor is still far below the demand and 
not only the manufacturing and pur- 
chasing departments of the government 
but large employers like the Steel Cor- 
poration announce plans for a gradual 
change to a new basis. Government 
building of ships is to go forward un- 
checked, materials have been released 
for ordinary building, including the 
pressing demands for schools and other 
similar public work long neglected, 
New York city has discovered it must 
build greatly enlarged wharfs and piers 
or lose shipping to other ports and there 
are the thousand and one ordinary 
every-day articles of consumption—shoes 
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and ships and sealing wax—of which the 
whole world is short. 

As an immediate step in readjustment, 
the idea has apparently occurred simul- 
taneously in Chicago and New York 
that the local draft boards might be used 
with advantage to assist the Federal 
Employment .Service with the introduc- 
tion of discharged enlisted men into the 
civil life of the country. From Chicago 
a presentation has been made to the gov- 
ernment showing the obvious advantage 
of such a procedure. In New York, 
Henry W. Taft, in a letter to the news- 
papers, draws attention to the fact that, 
being conceived as a neighborly affair 
rather than an evidence of centralized 
militarism, the boards have carried on 
their work of enlistment with a remark- 
able absence of friction; on the contrary, 
so much confidence and good will has 
been engendered that the local boards, 
happily still in existence, are ideal in- 
struments for facilitating the reverse 
movement of men from the army into 
civil life. He says: 

The local boards, having become efficient 
in dealing with the men inducted from their 
neighborhoods, could more easily and ef- 
fectively than any other agency deal with 
these same men upon their discharge. They 
not only frequently have personal acquaint- 
ance with the men, but the questionnaires 
are kept on file for ready reference and show 
facts in relation to the registrants which it 


ought not to be necessary for some other 
board to re-examine. 


Furthermore, the local boards, better than 
any one else, know the industrial needs of 
their respective localities, and they can 
readily determine many questions arising 
in relation thereto before the process of dis- 
charge from the army becomes complete. 


THE STOCKYARDS WORK- 
ERS MEET AGAIN 


HE workers in the Chicago stock- 

yards met again on Sunday, No- 
vember 10, in Davis Square, the little 
park “back of the yards’ where on 
Easter Sunday, seven months ago, they 
first met, 15,000 strong, to hear the read- 
ing of Judge Alschuler’s decision in the 
controversy between the labor unions and 
the packers. 

As was reported in the Survey for 
April 13, the workers were granted the 
eight-hour day, higher wages and many 
other demands. For their part, the 
workers agreed not to strike. Of course, 
there has been some friction, but the 
unions have maintained a clearing-house 
through which many hundreds of com- 
plaints have been peacefully adjusted 
with the packers. They have learned 
that there is redress from being dis- 
charged unjustly, from brutal treatment 
on the part of foremen, from the many 
petty injustices that inevitably occur in 
a large plant. 

At this second open-air meeting they 
were told by their leaders that on ac- 
count of the increased cost of living 
since the wage-rates had been fixed, new 
demands had been drawn up to be pre- 
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nted to Judge Alschuler. Francis J. 
eney has been engaged as the repre- 
ntative of the unions, and the date for 
ie hearing will be set in a few days. 
All the speakers warned the workers 
Mt to listen to those who are trying to 
duce them to strike, reminded them 
at they were one of the parties to an 
rreement, in which the United States 
yvernment and the packers were the 
her two; admonished them to be pa- 
ent and reasonable and told them that 
is necessary—for all classes—laborers 
well as skilled workers—to work to- 
ther, to stand united for further im- 
‘ovement of conditions. ‘The speakers 
arned them that labor will soon be 
entiful, and that they must stand by 
eir unions in order to maintain that 
hich they have won. 


O MEET THE SHORTAGE OF 
TEACHERS 


SC’END six teachers at once. 

questions asked.” 

This telegram, received by a teachers’ 
aining school from a superintendent of 
ty schools, threw a flood of light at the 
me it was sent, several months ago, on 
hat the war was doing to the ranks of 
ir teachers. “That the predicament of 
lis superintendent, who was evidently 
illing to let down all bars and get 
1rybody who could passably qualify sim- 
ly in order to keep his classrooms going, 
ras not exceptional is indicated by a 
atement just issued by the United 
tates Bureau of Education. This says 
iat 50,000 teachers’ places are vacant 
ad that 120,000 persons are teaching in 
ie public schools this year who have 
ever taught a class before. 

Several thousand schools have actually 
osed, says the bureau, or have remained 
nopened because it was impossible for 
ie local trustees to find teachers. The 
lortage affects nearly every state. High 
shools especially have suffered because 
f the demand for men of scientific 
‘aining in munition plants, in the 
iemical warfare branch of the army, 
nd the like. The shortage of teachers 
f chemistry and physics is particularly 
cute. 

By direction of the President and Sec- 
etary of the Interior Lane, the federal 
pmmissioner of education, P. P. Clax- 
yn, has organized a new division in his 
fice to assist local school officers in find- 
wg teachers. This is to be called the 
chool Board Service Division of the 
jureau of Education, and all persons 
ualified to teach are urged to register 
rith it. Registrants will then be put in 
ouch with schools needing teachers. 

It is pointed out that in every com- 
nunity there are women who formerly 
aught, whose husbands are now in the 
tmy or other branches of the govern- 
nent service and whose homes do not de- 

d all of their time. It is hoped that 
women especially will respond to 
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the call. It is further pointed out that 
physicians, pharmacists and other pro- 
fessional men might take classes in near- 
by schools for a part of each day. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL SEEKS 
DEMOCRACY 


OLLECTIVE bargaining is grow- 

ing in popularity in the steel in- 
dustry. Now it is the Bethlehem Steel 
Company which has announced a plan 
of employes’ “representation,” and with 
the announcement of it comes a state- 
ment which shatters the precedent of a 
quarter of a century in the steel indus- 
try. “The representation of employes,” 
runs one paragraph in the announcement, 
“shall in no way abridge or conflict with 
the right of employes to belong to 
unions.” 

The Bethlehem plan follows more 
closely the outlines of the Rockefeller 
plan in Colorado than does that of the 
Midvale Steel Company, described in 
the Survey for October 5. Represen- 
tatives are to be elected from various de- 
partments of each plant of the company, 
the number of employes for each repre- 
sentative varying with the size of the 
plant. In plants with over 10,000 em- 
ployes, which is the case with the steel 
plant at Bethlehem, there is to be one 
representative for each 300 employes. 

Elections are to be held semi-annually 


and at each election one-half of the rep- 
resentatives are to be chosen, the term 
of office being one year. After each 
semi-annual election, the representatives 
are to meet and elect a chairman, a sec- 
retary, a general committee, a committee 
on rules and such other committees as 
the committee on rules finds necessary. 
There is to be a “management’s repre- 
sentative” who is to keep in touch with 
the representatives of the employes, and 
interview each one of them at least once 
every month. Various matters involving 
working conditions and employment re- 
lationships are to be handled by a joint 
committee, upon which employes and the 
management are to have representation. 

Of greatest interest perhaps is the ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of grievances. 
An employe may present his grievance in 
person or through his representative, first 
to the superintendent of the department ; 
if he does not settle the matter satis- 
factorily, a system of appeals provides 
for carrying the matter up to the man- 
agement’s representative, then to one of 
the superior officers, who may, with the 
approval of all parties, refer it to any 
joint committee. From the decision 
thus secured, an appeal may be taken 
to the general joint committee on ap- 
peals, consisting of representatives of the 
employes and the management. From 
their decision, an appeal may be taken to 
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WHAT SHALL I DO? 


wie THE EDITOR: I am fifty years 
old. I am strong and active. I 
have just given a year of my life to 
the boys in a camp near New York 
city. At the beginning of that year 
I expected to do a bit here and there 
because the conditions of my business 
were such that about half my time was 
free and I felt uncomfortable about 
playing golf in the middle of the 
week. Now, at the end of the year I 
am simply appalled at the idea of 
going back to my business full time. I 
feel it so strongly that I doubt if I can 
do business as successfully as before. 
I’ve lost interest in making money. 
But neither can I go back happily 


to my old kinds of social work. I 
have been a trustee of my church, a 
director of the hospital in the suburb 
where I live, a member of the board 


of a settlement. I went to meetings 
and raised money and did everything 
they asked me to do, with real pleas- 
ure. But I wasn’t really doing any- 
thing and I can’t go back to it. It 
was second-hand work. 

At the camp I have really done 
nothing but odd jobs, but they’ve 
seemed to count. When I took snap- 
shots of the boys and sent them off to 
their families with a letter saying 
that they had just sailed in fine health, 
I got back such letters as I never 
dreamed could be written to a stran- 
ger. When I gave the men maga- 
zines, they came back to the hut to 


the president of the company. Arbitra- 
tion of the affair comes next. If the 
award is unsatisfactory, the representa- 
tive may appeal to the State Department 
of Labor or to the secretary of labor 
of the United States. The decision 
in either case must be final and _ bind- 
ing. 

The Bethlehem plan apparently treats 
each plant of the company as a separate 
unit instead of bringing the employes of 
all the plants into some relationship with 
each other by means of a company as well 
as a plant organization. In this respect 
it differs from the plan of the Midvale 
Steel Company. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
IN PRISON 

N open letter to Newton D. Baker, 

secretary of war, sent this week by 
the National Civil Liberties Bureau and 
signed by L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
chairman, and Norman M. Thomas, vice 
chairman, among others, describes alleged 
brutal conditions under which conscien- 
tious objectors are confined in the mili- 
tary prison at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 
The information is based upon reports 
made to the bureau. ‘The letter says 
that the substantial accuracy of the facts 
which it sets forth “seems to us well es- 


talk over the articles. I got a fellow’s 

* fountain pen fixed for him, or looked 
up a German dictionary for a captain 
who expected to have practical use for 
it, or did some telephoning—just lit- 
tle things, but they seemed to make 
real friends for me. 

The first thing I knew, the boys 
were all dropping in to talk with me. 
Some of them asked me to pray with 
them, and just as they were sailing, 
some of them held up a communion 
service until I could be found and 
brought in. 

I’ve never been able to get that 
close to the boys at our settlement. 
But I realize that these boys at camp 
are the same boys that I must have 
seen all my life somewhere. So I sup- 
pose the change is in me. I’ve learned 
how to mix. I like it and I want to 
keep it up. But the peace-time social 
work that I read about in the SURVEY 
seems terribly complicated and hard 
to an outsider. I am a business man 
and not a social service worker; I 
know how to make and sell one of the 
products that the government has de- 
cided is essential. I’ve learned how 
to do little odd jobs for boys and I’ve 
had the time of my life doing it. I 
am not rich but I could give half my 
time to something—perhaps all my 
time if it was interesting enough. 

Can’t some of you social service 
people tell me what to do? 

W. R. P. C. 


tablished by the documents in our pos- 
session.” 

Twenty-five conscientious objectors 
are declared to be in solitary confinement 
in this prison in a ‘dark, cold, sub-base- 
ment.” ‘The men hang there,” says a 
report to the bureau, “chained by their 
wrists to the cell doors, for nine hours a 
day, they sleep on cold cement floors, be- 
tween foul blankets, and are given bread 
and water if they will eat at all. They 
cannot speak and of course they can 
neither read nor write.” 

Another correspondent wrote to the 
bureau: 

I saw one man dragged by his collar 
across the rough corridor floor, screaming 
and choking to the bath. He was knocked 
about on the floor for failing to undress and 
was then stripped roughly and thrust under 
a cold bath. I saw no more, but others tell 
me that he was held under the icy water for 
more than ten minutes and scrubbed with 
coarse laundry soap and a heavy scrubbing 
brush. He has since gone to the hospital. 

The letter says that two issues are 
involved in this situation: 1, the whole 
matter of prison punishments. It is the 
contention of the signers that a form of 
punishment “whose only effect is to 
break men” should not be applied to 
the worst criminal; 2, the treatment of 
political prisoners. In Europe, says the 
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letter, it has always been the custom ; 
distinguish between them and ordinai 
prisoners, and in America “your de 
ment has frequently announced its de 


' mination not to coerce conscience.” 


200 objectors are confined in Ft. Lea 
enworth for terms ranging from five 
thirty years, ‘four, five and six times 
long as that imposed by the im 
German government on Karl Liel 
knecht,” although these men “never 6 
ganized and directed opposition to wa 
as he did.” q 
The letter closes by saying: é 


The fighting has ended. What possib 
social end is served by the continued in 
prisonment of idealists whose only fault hi 
been loyalty to those ancient American 
erties of conscience and of speech? Is 
their pardon at once the just and genera 
thing... if 


RECONSTRUCTION FROM 
ABOVE AND BELOW — 


ITH soldiers returning from th 

training camps at the rate ¢ 
30,000 a week, Washington is still di 
liberately discussing what kind « 
construction commission it wants. Tt 
Senate, it is said, now favors a modif 
cation of the Weeks resolution [see th 
Survey for October 12, p. 47], unde 
which a number of special commissi 
will take the place of one inclusive on 
retaining the principle that these con 
missions must consist of representatiy 
of the two houses of Congress. 

The President is said to have come t 
the conclusion that he does not need 
reconstruction commission of the n 
proposed by the Overman bill, since ut 
der the pressure of events, as oo 
in the Survey, the different gov 
mental departments and the new 
official organizations created during 
war are already hard at work in effo 
to cope with the immediate tasks ar 
out of demobilization and the return ¢ 
industry to a peace footing—so that 
ordination of these bodies rather 
another division of authority by in 
duction of a new “reconstruction” 7 
mission is the need of the hour. 

On the other hand, it is rumored 
that the President proposes to ap) 

a commission—to which the a 
though somewhat elusive name of “fr 
construction” may be applied or n 
to review far more profoundly than 
possible for immediate purposes of a¢ 
ministrative action the country’s ece 
omic and social condition and to form 
late a program both of legislation 
of executive action to meet new nee 
and toembody the newer ideals 
the people in regard to fundame 
issues. 

This movement for “reconstruction 
from above finds its counterpart in 1 
rise of new programs of far-reach 
social readjustments out of the 
rience of the common people. 
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One of the Reconstruction Resolutions of the California State 
Federation of Labor 


T behooves organized labor to formulate its own program 
for reconstruction after the war. If we, the workers, are 
to escape from the decay of civilization, we must insure 

that what is presently to be built is a social order based not on 
fighting, but on fraternity; not on competitive struggle for 
the means of bare life, but deliberately planned cooperation in 
production and distribution for the benefit of all who partici- 
pate by hand or brain; not on the inequality of riches, but on 
a systematic approach’ towards a healthy equality of material 
circumstances for every Person born in the world. There 
should be no subject nations, subject races, subject colonies, 
subject classes, or a subject sex; but in industry as well as in 
government, on the equal freedom, that general consciousness 
of consent, and that widest possible participation in power, both 
economic and political, which is characteristic of democracy. 

The fixing of the enforcement of a wage minimum is in no 
sense a class proposal. Such an amount of social protection of 
the individual, however poor and lowly from birth to death, 
is as indispensable to fruitful cooperation as it is to successful 
combination, and it affords the only complete safeguard against 
that insidious degradation of the standard of life which is the 
worst economic and social calamity to which any community 
can be subjected. No man liveth to himself alone. If any, 
even the humblest, is made to suffer, the whole community and 
every one of us, whether or not we recognize the fact, is there- 
by injured. 

There should be legislative regulation of employment. 

The coming industrial dislocation, which will follow the dis- 
charge from war service of half of all the working population, 
imposes new obligations upon the community. 

It is plain that when government war orders are stopped 
there will be a reduction in the number of men and women 
employed in given industries. Coupled with that, there will 
come about the demobilization of the army to the ‘actual state 
of employment in particular industries and indifferent dis- 
tricts, so as both to release the kinds of labor most urgently 
required for the revival of peace production, and to prevent 
any congestion of the market. It is imperative that suitable 
provisions against being turned suddenly adrift without re- 
sources should be made, not only for the soldiers and sailors, 
but also for the millions of workers in munition works and 
other war trades, who will be discharged long before most of 
the army can be disbanded. 

We believe that the government has to the present hour 
formulated no plan and come to no decision, and it seems that 
ve existing political groups have apparently "ignored these con- 

itions. 

We should insist that the obligation to find suitable employ- 
ment in productive work for all men and women now connected 
with the War Industries rest upon the government. The work 
of resettling the disbanded soldiers and discharged munition 
workers into new situations is.the nation’s obligation. 

The utmost use of the Trades Unions should be encouraged 
in the readjustment and equally the brain workers at the 
various professional associations. 

We suggest that every soldier should be allowed to have a 
duplicate of his discharge notice sent one month before the 
date fixed for his discharge to the secretary of the trade union 
to which he belongs or wishes to belong. 

The government must, of course, avail itself of the public 
machinery on employment that it has created and can receive 
the cooperation and support of the organized labor movement. 


Provision should be made for the re-education for commer- 
cial and industrial life of the disabled soldiers and sailors; 
also those disabled in any of the industries essential to the 


war. It was possible for us in the past to close our eyes to 
the fact that scattered throughout our country there 
were hundreds of thousands of persons disabled by ac- 


cidents, needlessly forced to live out their lives in miser- 
able parasitism. 

It is the duty of the government to adopt the policy of pre- 
venting the occurrence of unemployment. 

The government should take possession through either na- 
tional or state action of all waterways. The waters should be 
conserved and systematically distributed so that millions of 
acres of arid land can be reclaimed. The opening up and 
access to land by cooperative and small holdings should be 
made practicable. 

We should declare emphatically against any continuance of 
the military services act a moment longer than the imperative 
requirements of the war. Individual freedom is of little use 
without complete political rights; we, therefore, urge the 
speedy enfranchisement of all soldiers and sailors while in 
the service, 

Industry should not be controlled by a jostling crowd of 
separate and private employers with their minds bent, not on 
the service of the community, but by the very law of their 
being, only on the utmost profiteering. We should look to 
scientific reorganization of the nation’s industry, not deflected 
by individual profiteering; on the basis of a common owner- 
ship the means of production. 

The public utilities taken over by the government as a war 
necessity should be permanently retained. Other public utilities 
which are the foundation for the successful reorganization of 
industry should be taken out of the hands of private owner- 
ship. We should stand for the national ownership and ad- 
ministration of the railways and canals, along with harbors, 
telegraphs and the great war emergency fleet that has been 
built. 

When peace comes, capital will be needed for all sorts of 
social enterprises, and the resources of the government will 
necessarily have to be vastly greater than they were before the 
war. Innumerable private fortunes are being heaped up by 
those who have taken advantage of the nation’s needs. One- 
tenth of the population owns nine-tenths of the riches of the 
United States. Such a position demands a revolution of na- 
tional finance. We should consider how we are to discharge 
a public debt reaching in the billions. 

We should repudiate all proposals for a protective tariff, in 
whatever specious guise they may be cloaked as the device for 
burdening the consumers with unnecessarily enhanced prices 
to the profit of the capitalist employer. We should strenuously 
oppose any taxation of whatever kind which would increase the 
price of food or of any necessity of life. 

We should look to the direct taxation of the incomes above 
the necessary cost of family maintenance. The national debt 
should be paid off by direct taxation of private fortunes, both 
during life and after death. That would involve the raising 
of the present low minimum on income taxes. The excess 
profit tax should be retained in an appropriate form. 

We should stand essentially for democratic cooperation, and 
as rapidly as possible the parasitic strata of society should be 
eliminated by the universal obligation to work, either by hand 
or brain at work socially needed. 
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ym the new Socialist platform, already 
viewed in these pages [the Survey for 
ptember 7, p. 640], various labor 
dies have drawn up such programs. 
hus, the Ohio State Federation of 
ibor at a convention held in October, 
tile the close ending of the war was 
t yet visible, adopted a long resolution 
manding, among other things: 


Phe taxation of land values as a means to 
ing idle land and idle labor into fruit- 
| contact; the reclamation of arid and 
amp lands, their retention in public own- 
ship and leasing at a rental not exceeding 


5 per cent of the value for ten-year periods; 
retention and extension of government con- 
trol over railway, telegraph and telephone 
systems, and their acquisition at their true 
physical value; government ownership and 
operation of our merchant marine on the 
oceans, lakes and navigable rivers and the 
acquisition and extension of docking facilities 
at fair valuations; the taking over by the 
government of the coal mines and oil wells, 
pipe lines and refineries, as well as all me- 
tallurgical mines and gas wells at their true 
physical valuation; revocation of all grants, 
patents and permits to private corporations 
to exploit water power and development of 
these sources of heat, light and power by the 
government. 


Other provisions are in favor of road 
improvement by close cooperation of the 
federal and state governments, especially 
at times of industrial depression; exten- 
sive re-afforestation, and the enactment 
of a stringent law compelling the plant- 
ing of a tree for every one removed. 

The demands on the state government 
include one for an extension of home 
rule for municipalities especially with a 
view to greatly increased municipal 
ownership and operation of public serv- 
ices. A standard workday of eight 
hours, further to be reduced when nec- 
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The curious fluctuations in prices shown on this chart are due to the 
abnormally high points reached at different times of last year by potatoes, 
flour, corn meal, sugar and lard, items that count heavily in the average food 
budget. The drop in the prices of potatoes and flour in the winter of 1917 
and spring of 1918 apparently brought down, if only slightly and temporarily, 
the consolidated food price curve, despite the advance in price of other articles 


essary to minimize unemployment, is 
among the general industrial items of 
the program, as are also old-age pensions, 
free medical service, insurance against 
sickness and injury, and a somewhat 
vague demand for unemployment bene- 
fits during the reconstruction period, 
equalling 50 per cent of the current 
wage-rate. The paragraph dealing with 
a minimum living wage is so interesting 
that it is here given in full: 

We further hold that every adult worker 
should be guaranteed a basic wage sufficient 
to provide all requirements for a full devel- 
opment of body, mind and character, and 
to aid in promoting such a just condition 
we demand that in all industries a demo- 
cratic board of adjustment shall be created 
composed equally of representatives of 
workers and employers to (1) establish a 
standard wage based upon the average cost 
of supporting a family of five persons, (2) 
to guarantee a maximum profit of 6 per cent. 
net on actual capital invested, and (3) to 
automatically divert to the wage fund in 
such industry all accumulative and surplus 
profits occasioned by increasing prices or 
cheapening the production of commodities. 
Where disagreements arise on the part of 
either party represented on the board of ad- 
justment an appeal may be taker to a na- 
tional board modeled after the present na- 
tional War Labor Board. 


An equally detailed set of resolutions 
on demobilization, reconstruction and 
after-the-war problems was discussed 
at the annual convention, in October, of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor and referred to a committee of 
men known as “live wires,” with Paul 
Scharrenberg for secretary. The reso- 
lutions include a demand for the adop- 
tion of a six-hour work day within one 
month after the declaration of peace 
and, acknowledging the inspiration de- 
rived from the reconstruction resolutions 
of the British Labour Party, a set of 
postulates given on the preceding page. 
Of several other far-reaching resolu- 


tions similarly referred, it is only 
necessary to mention one endorsing the 
economic and political platform of the 
California Union of Producers and 
Consumers to which attention was 
drawn in the Survey for November 2 


[p. 132]. 


THE ADVANCE IN THE COST 
OF LIVING 


HERE has been quite a little storm 

. in the tea-cup over some figures put 
out by the Food Administration concern- 
ing recent changes in the nation’s food 
bill. According to these figures there 
has been an increase of 34% per cent in 
the whole nation’s expendittire on food 
at wholesale prices in the second quar- 
ter of 1918 as compared with the sec- 
ond quarter of 1917. 

In publishing the figures the Food Ad- 
ministration says that the increase in 
cost of food during the past year has 
been greatly overestimated, too much 
emphasis being laid on special cases. The 
estimates of the national food bill are 
arrived at by obtaining the average 
wholesale price for the quarter for each 
separate item and applying it to the 
total food consumed by the nation. How 
this consumption was arrived at, and 
how the price for prime beef was aver- 
aged against that of tripe, however, is 
not mentioned. 

Prof. Robert E. Chaddock, director 
of the statistical laboratory of Colum- 
bia University, in commenting on these 
figures, says: 


These published figures and the state- 
ments in explanation by the Food Admin- 
istration are likely to be misleading. In 
fact, they have proved very puzzling to 
readers who have a feeling that 3% per 
cent does not cover the increases in the 
prices of food products. Besides, this state- 
ment does not seem in accord with the of- 
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ficial publications of the Bureau of La’ 
Statistics on wholesale prices. 


The Food Administration arrived at i 
total cost of food at the two periods, 191 
and 1918, by multiplying quantity “consum 
by the nation” by the wholesale prices at eae 
period of time. These two products showed 
a difference of 314 per cent. But this doe 
not show changes in prices of a given amount 
of food consumed, because both quantity con- 
sumed and prices charged are variable 
tween the two periods. 


A great campaign to save meat and fats 
and breadstuffs was conducted by the Food 
Administration with skill and success, and 
yet their own figures show a total cost of 
breadstuffs in the second period 9.3 per cent 
greater than during the earlier period, and, 
in the case of meat, 20.8 per cent greater, 
in spite of the saving in quantity consumed, 
These figures indicate that the prices of a 
fixed quantity of the nation’s food in 1917 
and 1918 must have increased far more than 
3% per cent. This is the thing in which 
families who face the problems of buying 
food are ‘interested. e 


Perhaps the Food Administration did not 
mean this total food bill to reflect the true 
changes in the prices of food items, and yet 
they said in their official statement that the 
“cost of rent, clothing, etc., has advanced sey- 
eral times as much as the aggregate increase 
in the cost of foodstuffs.” This does not 
mean anything unless interpreted in terms 
of price changes. 

The defense of the Food Administra- 
tion’s figures, that they were given mere- 
ly for what they are worth without in- 
tention to reflect upon other statistics 
published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and without any implied infer- 
ences concerning the actual increase in 
retail prices paid by the ordinary con- 
sumer, has been taken up by a number 
of correspondents in the newspapers, the 
general contention being that no useful 
purpose can be served in these days by 
putting out figures which, even if they 
could be proved correct, would hardly 
have an academic interest and certainly 
no bearing on the everyday experience 
of the people. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, i 
its comparison of wholesale prices fo: 
July, 1918, with those of July, 1917, 
finds twice the increase resulting from 
the Food Administration’s calculations. 
But a comparison of wholesale prices is 
at best a little academic and apt to give 
a very uncertain reflection of movements 
in retail prices—the only ones of practi- 
cal importance, since obviously the suf- 
ficiency or insufficiency of incomes de- 
pends upon these. Now, retail prices, in 
the same year, have, according to the 
bureau, advanced by 15 per cent. These 
retail prices are averages of price lists 
obtained from retailers in fifty cities, 
covering the entire country. Accord- 
ing to this estimate, there had been an 
increase of 3 per cent in the cost of fi 
for the one month, June to July, 1918. 
Compared with 1913, the increase 
prices averaged 67 per cent. 

A comprehensive discussion of War 
time Changes in the Cost of Living 
contained in a research report of th 
National Industrial Conference Boar 
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oston, paper bound, by mail of the 
RVEY $1.08), just published. In it 
- statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
tistics are compared with and ampli- 
1 by the results of private investiga- 
ns. 
If particular interest in this study is 
analysis of budget studies made by 
- Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
‘ited States Railroad Wage Commis- 
n, the Shipping Board and various 
er commissions and private bodies 
oughout the country. A comparison 
the findings of all these different in- 
tigations shows a retail price increase 
35 to 50 per cent between the spring 
1914 and the spring of 1917 with a 
ch more rapid rise since then, amount- 
‘to 60 or 65 per cent between June, 
14, and June, 1918. 
[t is noteworthy that the returns of 
iritable organizations, dealing more 
lusively with the prices of articles 
't go into bare existence budgets, tend 
show much greater price increases 
in the studies of a more general na- 
e. 
The report also goes exhaustively into 
. price changes of necessaries other 
in food. Rent, constituting from 12 
20 per cent of the typical wage-earn- 
; annual expenditure, has on an aver- 
> increased by 17.65 per cent in four 
irs. ‘This, however, is an average of 
dely differing returns; rent increases 
ounting to over 100 per cent have oc- 
‘red! The effect of war on ordinary 
iiding activity’ is illustrated by the 
tt that in communities where indus- 
al conditions have remained normal, 
its have risen from 5 to 15 per cent 
ween 1914 and the summer of 1918. 
Space does not permit following the 
ort into its detailed estimates, based 
a considerable number of returns 
ym different cities, of the price ad- 
nces for clothing, fuel and other 
ms, except to say that some of them 
yw even greater increases than food. 
1¢ conclusion is reached that, for the 
‘at majority of American communities, 
: average increase in the cost of living 
tween July, 1914, and June, 1918, 
s between 50 and 55 per cent. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS UNDER 
SERVICE STARS 


OBODY knows who originated 
the custom of Christmas caroling, 
whether indeed it does not date back 
the time when shepherds watched 
sir flocks by night in ancient Galilee. 
it it has remained for Detroit and the 
ar 1918 to give it a reach never before 
empted. For the Christmas song 
lich won the prize this year is not 
ly to be sung through all the streets 
Detroit—in front of every house that 
s hung out a service flag—by the 
lildren’s Aid Christmas Carolers, 
t in every hut and cantonment in the 
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Sreruire Slag Carol 


Words by 
Marjory L. CooLry 


Allegro (brightly) 


lad for TEAS sa The 


¢ 


Music by 
J. TRuMAN Wotcott 


deep blue star doth fshow. 


Both the words and music of this Service Flag Carol are copyrighted by 


the Children’s Aid Christmas Carolers, 


of Detroit. Permission is 


granted, however, to any person to reprint for free distribution only. 


United States and France and Germany 
and Russia and Siberia where troops of 
the United States are to be found on 
Christmas Eve, wherever the Y. M. C. 
A. and K. of C. hold meetings—and in 
Bethlehem itself. Copies of the gaily 
printed little booklet containing the 
words and music have been furnished to 
General Allenby. 

The music and the words of the first 
verse are given on this page. ‘The other 
verses follow, so that anyone who wishes 
may have it by merely tearing out this 
sheet of the SuRVEY: 


He’s gone, but lives in mem’ry still; 
And in our hearts a store 
Of love we'll keep for him and his 
Till he comes home once more. 
Of love, ete. 


Best wishes unto him we send 
This happy Christmas Day 
We know he’ll hear the echo ring 
Although he’s far away. 
We know, etc. 


(If the star on the service flag is gold, 
sing also the following:) 


God bless the one for whom this star 
Shines with a gleam of gold; 
And grant that soon the gleam of peace 
Shall o’er the world unfold. 
And grant, etc. 


Christmas caroling began in Detroit 
in 1916 when twenty-five groups of 
children sang in a few neighborhoods 
and raised $287 “to help neglected and 
destitute children of the city” who were 
in the care of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. The next year a special organ- 
ization, the Children’s Aid Christmas 
Carolers, was formed, with the Rev. 
Joseph A. Vance as president and 
George R. Bedinger of the Children’s 
Aid Society as secretary. That year 
four thousand persons, in groups of ten 
or twelve, sang between the hours of 
six and seven wherever a candle was put 
in the window. ‘They were not con- 
fined to one district, as in the historic 
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waits of Beacon Hill in Boston, but 
traversed in all no less than 200 miles 
of streets, and their collections amounted 
to $3,342.61. 

The first prize this year was awarded 
Marjory L. Cooley and first honorable 
mention to the Rev. Clarence M. Burk- 
holder of Alpena, Mich. ‘The second 
honorable mention was to Emma L. 
Jacobs, whose final chorus runs thus: 


Ring out, ring out, ye Christmas bells 
Christ reigns, good will to men; 

Ten thousand golden stars light up 
The way to peace again. 


It is interesting indeed to note that 
the Detroit Children’s Aid Society com- 
prises not only the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, but also 
the Home for the Friendless which was 
established in 1862 for the orphans of 
soldiers who fell in the Civil War. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
TASK—FOOD 


F the campaign for food conservation 
in the United States during the past 

year has been based only on the need to 
win the war, then we shall have to start 
all over again from the beginning ex- 
plaining why further economy is neces- 
sary; if it was based on sympathy for 
the needs of our smaller Allies and for 
the civilian populations of the neutral 
countries as well, no fresh argumenta- 
tion will be required. 

What a nation can do by voluntary 
self-denial is strikingly shown by the 
reduction in the consumption of sugar. 
It was this and not the slight rise in 
price to which we owe a reduction by 
nearly one-fifth in the amount consumed 
during the four months July to October, 
1918, as compared with the same 
months of last year. It was voluntary 
action by which we saved 24 pounds 
of flour per person this year compared 
with last. These amounts may not 
seem large, but they enabled Mr. 
Hoover to carry through his program. 

The cause for which we are now 
called upon to continue our abstinence, 
or rather to intensify it in the matter of 
sugar, meats and fats, has been variously 
interpreted. Mr. Hoover, fearing no 
doubt a popular outcry at continued 
high prices and the necessity for hard 
living over here now that peace has been 
restored, states explicitly that the reduc- 
tion in supplies from which this results 
is not due to the relief of Germany. 
“Her food question,” he says, “for us 
is merely a question of lifting the 
blockade so that they can get food for 
themselves.” ‘The State Department, on 
the other hand, quite properly reiterates 
the decision come to by the Allied War 
Council, “that everything that is pos- 
sible in the circumstances will be done 
to supply them [the [peoples of the 
Central empires] with food and relieve 
the distressing want that is in so many 
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places threatening their very lives; and 
that steps are to be taken immediately 
to organize these efforts at relief in the 
same systematic manner that they were 
organized in the case of Belgium.” 
And, indeed, the two propositions 
come to the same thing, The American 
people need not be hoodwinked into ac- 
ceptance of their responsibility for the 
lives of the civilian millions of the 
enemy countries. Neither was there 
need for the signals of distress hoisted 
in Berlin, so far as this country was con- 
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cerned. The appeal of the organized 
German women, addressed to Mrs. Wil- 
son and to Jane Addams, however, 
derives special interest from the fact 
that here, as their first act in foreign 
relationships, the enfranchised women of 
the German republic address them- 
selves to the enfranchised women of 
America on a subject that lies close to 
the heart of every woman—the question 
of food for her children. 

“We are all free voters of a free 
republic now,” Anita Augsburg says in 
her message to Miss Addams. Dr. 
Augsburg is leader of the radical branch 
of the suffrage movement. The two 
signers of the letter to Mrs. Wilson 
are Dr. Gertrude Baeumer, president of 
the National Council of Women of 
Germany, the largest women’s organ- 
ization of that country, and Alice Salo- 
mon, corresponding secretary of the 
International Council of Women of 
which Lady Aberdeen is the president. 
All three are well known to American 
suffragists since for many years they 
have taken part in international con- 
ferences. 

What steps, exactly, will be necessary 
or possible to ensure a sufficient supply 
of food not only for the Allies them- 
selves and for the populations of Ger- 
many and Austria but also for the small 
nations that have largely been inacces- 
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sible during the war and now look é 
us for relief, it is as yet too early to say. 
Mr. Hoover has, however, already fo 
shadowed a tight grip of the Allied 
powers on all shipping facilities and an 
even closer international control of all 
sources of supply to ensure a distribution 
in accordance with the severity of the 
need for different materials in the di 
ferent countries. Already he has drawn 
up a “world’s balance sheet” of supplies 
available until next year’s harvest. This 
will be modified by a more complete 
survey of each country’s needs within 
next month or two. 

As an emergency measure, the War 
Department and the Food Administra- 
tion have sanctioned arrangements 
whereby the stricken populations of the 
battle area and other sections especi 
affected.by the armistice and the collapse 
of imperial Germany will be immediate- 
ly supplied from the military stores in 
France. Similar action is also taken by 
Great Britain. With the cessation of 
troop transportation to Europe, it will 
be possible rapidly to replenish these 
stores. The guaranteed price for wheat 
this summer which has raised the price 
of our bread, has been fully justified 
in its effect on wheat production—so 
much so. that in spite of our new respon- 
sibilities in the world, we can safely i in- 
crease our flour rations at home. 

The most severe of food problems at 
present is the shortage of dairy produce 
the world over. In this country, milk 
is so short that the Food Administration 
has had to prohibit all exportation o 
milk products—in spite of this, the price 
last week has again gone up in some 
our big cities. In Germany the 1 
gamble of the late Junker government 
included, apparently, a wholesale sacri+ 
fice of dairy herds to secure meat foi 
immediate use. And, of course, in t 
occupied territories, practically all m 
animals have long disappeared. = 

The -one relieving feature of the 
present situation is the release of tonna 
which will make possible a rapid trans- 
portation of distant supplies to where 
they are most urgently needed. In spite 
of this, however, the remaining food 
shortage is extremely serious, and the 
English food administrator, J. R. Clynes, 
for instance, believes that complete Al- 
lied food control: must be continued for 
many months and must be extended 
take on an international scope; in addi- 
tion to which he demands, for his own 
country, indefinite continuation of gov= 
efnment control over the bare necessi= 
ties of life. If similar action is taker 
here and by the other large powers, he 
believes that “prices can be brought to am 
equitable basis and all profiteering in 
food necessary to maintain human exist 
ence be eliminated.” In fact, this is one 
of the main platforms on which his 
party, the Labour Party, is entering 
forthcoming election. 
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MRS. SAGE’S GIFTS TO 
CHARITY 


HE will of Margaret Olivia Sage, 

offered for probate last week, 
akes final disposition of the fortune of 
ussell Sage. With the $8,000,000 left 
her brother and various other amounts 
yw and at the time of Mr. Sage’s 
ath, the total gifts to individuals come 
something over $10,000,000; the bal- 
ce, out of an estate of some $85,000,- 
10, goes to social, educational and re- 
rious agencies. 
The will makes specific legacies to an 
nount of $1,840,000. The residuary 
tate is divided into fifty-two equal 
rts, each part having a value conser- 
tively estimated at $500,000. The 
neficiaries and the number of parts 
ven to each follow: 
issell Sage Foundation............... 7 


‘oy Female Seminary Bree ane Upraha cast, 2 
oman’s Hospital in the State of New 


CSUR Mis CDMA MRCP RG a's hi o'a\iore!s\s ale ui'a's 0 lal 2 
ard of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America (Woman’s Executive Com- 
mittee) SPLRORNCIS NaI ous clole)ele wiuiaieje sais 2 
omen’s Board of Foreign Missions af 
the Presbyterian Church............. 2 
ww York City Mission and Tract So- 
BAO ENN Riemer Mans NE OH cl is10)0\ 12) 0105. «) at are isp 
nerican Bible Society................ 1% 
iw York Bible Society............... yy 
dren's Aid Society s./.)./s)s\0)57- 2 /s\s'or\eca)« 2 
arity Organization Society of the City 
RETIN CWT MSE Muar siclb) 8is\ pis o's airie'a\iale. ul lo ahs 2 
esbyterian Board of Relief for Dis- 
abled Ministers and the Widows and 
Orphans of Deceased Ministers...... 1 
etropolitan Museum of Art.......... 2 
nerican Museum of Natural History. 2 
ww York Botanical Garden.......... 1 
w York Zoological Society......... AIG | 
Rone OER ONHELP ADLATY. o's cles acs ole aielel « 1 
oy Polytechnic Institute............ aie 
lion College, Schenectady............. 1 
BACUISG LIMAVETSIEY cs fies ccs hee wieieie poe 2 
milton College, Clinton, N. Y....... 1 
PT ORI MINIVRTBITY aipicls: hee as wc ladvers 6 1 
RR URIeN EER AEs al. 5), hc\ep niles) ey2ib o> 1 
OU SATE 20) YS 1 
TATE TSU GY 2 2c A 1 
irtmouth College ...... DNiapa iat a stele hig 1 
inceton University...) usage ee nese 1 
ROUTAN OCILNOTEO 5 bg) shs'nye o's ehs'aa/a'eje' eins 1 
PINUS UE COME. «cl 'eiseie is plains oo. 1 
CASE Oo Ey 1 
teh COTLOL EL Usher dass co's a Petes AUS 
BA PRTE VE CBNLOD EH bicly gis saels Was ols oaiecs's 1 
iskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
situate: |; sare oi Bees Sialyaiats anton seis 1 
ww York Infirmary for Women and 
MIRROR seas cies sk 'o.die a's Seles 1 
esbyterian Hospital in the City of 
MOON NOTERCAA GU Nisijaaclsc se desc eeelne 1 
ite Charities Aid Association........ 1 
SCA VUONTA A RTUMEAIIIUE Fs \g'n's asic ie owes e'0.0 wicks « 1 


The specific legacies are to the follow- 
x institutions, some of which have had 
vances during Mrs. Sage’s lifetime, 
hich are to be counted a part of the 
yacy : 

‘oy Female Seminary............. $50,000 
sociation for the Relief of Re- 
spectable, Aged, Indigent Females 

in the City of New York..........125,000 
oman’s Hospital in the State of 


New York ..... 
ard of Hom 


SEs 50,000 


e Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the United 


States of America (Woman’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Home Mis- 


BIOUS if etinie oie «iais 9's: 5 5 chtemtnmtere ret « 25,000 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church........ 25,000 


New York City Mission and Tract 
Society (Woman’s Board)........ 
New York Female Auxiliary Bible 


20,000 


SOCKELY Ul seleire «oc a«1a erenneMeaieinet ete 10,000 
Children’s Aid Society of the City of 
UNE WoL NO RR i's) sible owe ye IN Alreieaclave eal over 10,000 


Charity Organization Society of the 
City, of,’New York...) fie uleeiei ess 20,000 
First Presbyterian Church of Syra- 


UBS TS aun (ellsh-o/ sce. v o,/n'lg AMO ME MBF areMeR Ait he 10,000 
First Presbyterian Church of Sag 
Ue eld of) aly Dig Catal, 20) ces a 10,000 


Society for the Relief of Half Orphan 

and Destitute Children in the City 

OLN ew YOTK |. 15215) sreuanmenuncatary ale lg 25,000 
New York Institution for the Deaf 

and Dumb 
Home for the Friendless....... Pay ek 100,000 
New York Exchange for Woman’s 

Work 
Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance. 
Ladies’ Christian Union of the City 

on Neng: ) YOLK 3:5 3-5. 2H aiaiaales wrela siete 100,000 


eer i ie ee nee ir ary 


25,000 
25,000 


ee ee er a irra 


Working Women’s Protective Union. 10,000 
Servants of Relief for Incurable Can- 

MELEE EE ihe) 0) lin’ s ove wvaIeneete falta lersctb 25,000 
Salvation PATINy’. (<4 '..5'sametnuiee ls ts 25,000 
Park @olkeoe ts 00) 0.0 i) a aaeaeratess +... 100,000 
Idaho Industrial Institute........... 200,000 
Old Ladies’ Home at Syracuse...... 25,000 


Northfield Schools (Northfield Semi- 

nary and Mt. Hermon Boys’ School) 100,000 
Middlebury College ......0..00.054 100,000 
ner ers College a). sam ial 100,000 
Y. M. C. A. of the City of New York.100,000 
Y. W. C, A. of the City of New York. 100,000 
MiGisinan FLospital's. Sausineowie's ie eiee ec 100,000 
Syracuse OMIVEFRSILY, ieee uis aa’ ss 100,000 
Hampton Institute)... iii. 100,000 


NEW OUTBURSTS AGAINST 
THE JEWS 


EWISH organizations in the United 
States during the past week have 
heard by cable from Copenhagen alarm- 
ing rumors of a series of new pogroms 
in eastern Europe, exceeding in horror, 
it is said, those of 1905. In Rumania, 
the minister of education is said to have 
recommended cruel practices for the 
purpose of forcing the Jews to emigrate. 
The motive here would seem to be 
famine. Under the peculiar law of 
Rumania, Jews, even when they have 
lived in the country for generations, are 
“foreigners” and regarded as such by 
a large section of the people. 

In Poland, the Jews are accused of 
complicity in movements subversive of 
the public order. General Vitaldorski, 
chief commander of the Polish forces, 
early in October issued a proclamation 
denouncing the Jews as Bolshevists and 
demanding hostages for their good be- 
havior. Whether any such step has 
been taken, is not known, but it is re- 
ported that in the streets of Warsaw 
Jews are attacked and their stores plun- 
dered. 

Julian W. Mack, president of the 
Zionist Organization of America, and 
Louis Marshall, chairman of the Ameri- 
man Jewish Committee, have appealed 
to the American and Allied governments 
to prevent the spread of this move- 
ment. 
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NTIL early in 1918 Cleveland had 
no law regulating day nurseries. 
In peace times the well-equipped and 
supervised nurseries of the Day Nursery 
Association met the need for children’s 
daytime care, refusing to accept children 
of mothers who should remain at home 
to care for their families. However, 
with the speeding up of war industries 
and the removal of man-power, women 
tempted by high wages and the novelty 
of factory work were leaving their chil- 
dren on the streets or with some woman 
in the vicinity who was conducting a so- 
called “home nursery.” 

‘The situation in most of these was 
found to be most undesirable. One 
woman occupying four dark, poorly ven- 
tilated rooms was crowding into them 
thirty or forty children each day; another 
was caring for twelve children in equally 
bad surroundings; a third, with less than 
one-tenth vision, was receiving fourteen 
children in her two rooms; and a fourth 
was caring for eight children whom she 
was in the habit of shutting behind two 
locked doors on the second floor while 
she did her marketing. In all these places 
the food was sent in by the mothers and 
was served cold. Bologna and cold fried 
potatoes, tomatoes, pie, doughnuts, ba- 
nanas, bread and coffee were favorite 
items on the bill of fare. A survey by 
the Day Nursery Association brought to 
light over thirty such mushroom nur- 
series. 

The Cleveland Welfare Federation 
called a meeting of interested organiza- 
tions, and a standing committee was 
founded to draw up and work for the 
passage of an ordinance which would 
insure the physical and moral well-being 
of children in all nurseries. The laws 
of New York and Chicago served as 
models, ‘The ordinance was passed by 
the City Council and took effect Octo- 
ber 18. 

The ordinance provides that any place 
giving care at one time to three or more 
children not of common parentage, for 
more than four or less than twenty-four 
consecutive hours, shall be called a day 
nursery. No child under six months or 
over fourteen years shall be received ex- 
cept by special recommendation of the 
doctor in charge. To guard against over- 
crowding, 300 cubic feet of air space for 
each child is required. ‘To insure light 
and air, window space must equal one- 
eighth of the floor space and all windows 
must open on a street or court at least ten 
feet in width. No rooms used for day 
nursery purposes may be below the street 
level, and each must have an isolation- 
room and a suitable playground. ‘There 
must be sanitary toilet facilities with sep- 
arate toilets for boys and girls of school 
age, and the use of common toilet arti- 
cles is forbidden. All children must have 
a medical examination before admission. 
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No food may be given which is not upon 
a prescribed list, and proper care must 
be given to food containers and cooling 
facilities. The inspection of the prem- 
ises of all applicants for a license and the 
issuance of the license rests with the 
Board of Health and the Day Nursery 
Association. 

Henceforth, the task will be not only 
the enforcement of the ordinance but 
that more fundamental thing of main- 
taining the home life of the nation, 
writes Dorothy Worthington, of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation, who fur- 
nishes the SuRvEY this review of the 
situation. ‘The substitution of woman- 
power for man-power has been eagerly 
seized upon as a complete remedy for the 
situation by those responsible for securing 
the finished product or labor to create it. 
Socially minded factory-owners and em- 
ployment managers are realizing that 
they but defeat the ultimate ends of 
democracy if they give women work to 
the detriment of their families. Other 
factory managers have declared that they 
have no interest as to whether their em- 
ployes are sick or well, single or mothers 
of families. Certain other factories had 
inaugurated nurseries in their plants. 
These were without adequate supervision 
and equipment for play space. 

If in spite of the new safeguards moth- 
ers of children insist upon working, under 
the Cleveland ordinance the care of their 
children will be closely supervised. It 
has been suggested that day-boarding of 
children in private homes be tried with 
fifty cents a day the price of care. Half 
of this amount will pay for a pint of 
milk and the midday meal, the balance 
partially compensating the matron for 
her care. For mothers of families with- 
out a breadwinner, the regular day nur- 
series will provide care, as before, at a 
much lower rate. 


WOMAN IN INDUSTRY 
SERVICE ON GUARD 


N November 16 Mary Van Kleeck, 
director of the federal Woman in 
Industry Service, informed the Niagara 
Falls Manufacturers’ Association that 
“it will be impossible for the federal gov- 
ernment to take any steps which would 
enable any plant in Niagara Falls or 
elsewhere in New York state to employ 
women between the hours of 10 p.m. 
and 6 A.M. even for a temporary period.” 
Last summer an investigation of the 
chemical plants at Niagara Falls was 
made by the United States Public 
Health Service following a request by 
the Manufacturers’ Association to be al- 
lowed to employ women in the chemical 
plants and especially to modify the state 
labor laws so as to permit the employ- 
ment of women in night shifts and at 
heavy tasks. 
In her letter to the employers’ asso- 
ciation, Miss Van Kleeck states she is 
against the employment of women at 
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any time in the Niagara Falls plants be- 
cause the reports of the investigation 
show that proper safeguards against oc- 
cupational diseases are not maintained; 
women admitted to work would be ex- 
posed to risks easily removable by 
methods demonstrated to be practicable. 
“Therefore,” continues the letter, “in a 
number of the plants at Niagara Falls, 
even though the occupation in itself 
might be appropriate for women, the em- 
ployment of women would not be recom- 
mended until the conditions of work 
were made as safe as it is possible to 
make them.” 

Only an emergency due to the war 
would have justified exposing women to 
such hazards, Miss Van Kleeck., holds, 
and the situation has changed so that we 
are not now faced with that necessity. 


ILLINOIS TO HAVE 33 NEW 
SANATORIA 


F the 102 counties in Illinois, thir- 
ty-three voted an emphatic affirma- 

tive November 5 on the proposal to 
levy a tax of three mills or less for the 
construction of tuberculosis hospitals and 
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the establishment of nursing, clinic am 
dispensary service in each county. Witl 
the seven established by the election o 
1916, the state now has forty such in 
stitutions, open to all just as the publi 
schools are open. 

The total majority for the hospital 
in the thirty-three counties was 101,209 
or nearly double the majority of the sue 
cessful candidate for United States sen 
ator in the whole state and greater thai 
that of any of the other three measure 
on the “‘little ballot”—for a state con 
stitutional convention, for issuing bond 
for good roads and for amendments t 
the state banking laws [see the SuRvE} 
for November 16, p. 199.] In nin 
counties, the sanatorium measure led th 
entire ticket. The men’s vote wa 
125,696 yes, 38,766 no with a favorabl 
majority of 86, 930; the women’s, 15,72; 
yes, 1,447 no, 14, 279 majority. 

Publics and in fact all catnpaignil 
for the measure was postponed until th 
close of the Liberty loan campaign ot 
October 19, but was pushed effectiveh 
thereafter by the Illinois Tuberculosi 
Association and various cooperatin; 
bodies. 


Tue ARBITRAL DETERMINATION OF RAILROAD 
WAGES 


By J. Noble Stockett. Houghton Mifflin 


Co. 198 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 


SurveY $1.60. 


History has been made during the past two 
years in both railroad arbitration and in 
the control and fixing of railroad wages. It 
is unfortunate, therefore, that a period 
slightly longer than this should have elapsed 
between the writing and the publication of 
this book, a delay doubtless accounted for 
by the untimely death of the author a few 
months after his essay had received one of 
the Hart, Schaffner and Marx economic 
prizes. Nevertheless, as a scholarly analy- 
sis of methods employed in wage arbitra- 
tions, it furnishes a valuable theoretical, as 
well as historical, background for under- 
standing the wage problems of the present 
day. 

The fundamental contention of the author 
is that arbitration of wage questions has 
been unsatisfactory in the past because of 
its continual resort to compromise; that com- 
promise has been necessary because there 
has been no accepted principle of wage fix- 
ing; and that hence to make arbitration ef- 
fective a satisfactory theory of wages must 
be worked out. It is to this task, as applied 
to railroad wages, that he addresses himself, 
drawing on the experience in this country 
with the Erdmann and Newlands acts and 
in Canada with the industrial disputes inves- 
tigation act. The four cornerstones which, 


_in his opinion, must underlie any determi- 


nation of railroad wages are the principles 


of standardization, of a living wage, of rec 
ognition of increased cost of living, and o 
increased productive efficiency. It is a book 
of interest to specialists in questions of wage 
fixing, and succeeds in making a definite con 
tribution toward clarifying this much mootes 
problem. 

Henrietre R. WALTER. 


Tue Economics OF PROGRESS y 
By J. M. Robertson. E. P. Dutton & Co 
298 pp. Price $5; by mail of the Sur 
vEY $5.15. | 


This latest book from one of modert 
England’s keenest critical minds and ra 
tionalists adds one more item to our debt o 
gratitude. From many standpoints the so 
cial worker will profit by a thorough study 
of these lectures. While nominally a study 
of economics, the book is fertile in sugges 
tions as to social policy. It is in the firs 
place a criticism of the loose statement 
which branded many of the early Englisl 
economists as sodden in Jaissez faire. Rob 
ertson denies that classic economics contem 
plated an absolute “economic man” or 7 
“economics of piracy.” 

The burden of the book, however, is P 
analysis of what must be done to insure so 
cial progress henceforward. The 
means to this end are held to be an increast 
in economic productivity, improvement 
education, free trade, limitation of size 
families and perhaps eventually a national) 
zation of land and other agencies of 
duction. While not discounting the 
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ance of better distribution, the author 
atedly stresses the need for increased 
luction, to which a new cultural as 
' as trade education are of basic im- 
ance. He insists that youth should ac- 
e an education rather than a trade; 
efore, child labor must be restricted, 
half-time abolished in order to secure a 
rer educational period. Certain curri- 
m revisions and particularly better sala- 
for teachers are fundamental also to 
new national education. 

s other elements in the program for in- 
sing productivity must be reckoned the 
‘coming of unemployment, the expansion 
the system of old age pensions and a 
ier level of consumption, as against the 
ent doctrine of painful thrift. Here the 
ior reverts to his earlier book on The 
acy of Saving. Incidentally, he criti- 
s syndicalism as a method of industrial 
anization. Progress also will be fur- 
ed by taxing lazy land and by a con- 
ption of capital through a capital tax. 
radicals bent on making an end of capi- 
im, he replies that a moderate tax on 
tal is a much more scientific way of 
ing a beginning of an end of capitalism 
1 any plan of class war cr confiscation. 
ile anticipating the ultimate nationali- 
on of land, mines, etc., the author does 
look with favor upon the system of 
Il holdings as an economically sound 
'-way station. Radical land or tax re- 
ners would do well to heed his suggestion 
there are two schools of error, “the 
es of hope and the dupes of hate.” 


ot the least interesting parts of the book 
the lectures on The Economics of Popu- 
yn. The argument supports Malthus’ 
lysis as correct, but brands his solution 
the population problem as_ hopelessly 
ng. As a rational eugenist, Robertson 
1es that population for population’s sake 
rutality; that military superiority rests 
1 the nations having a low birth-rate; 
concludes in favor of early marriage 
small families. The author’s reply to 
race suicidists delights the souls of those 
. are sick of the blatant fallacies paraded 
Roosevelt and certain clericals. Says Mr. 
ertson: “The prescription to prudent peo- 
to behave imprudently in the supposed 
rests of the race is really so inhuman 
only utter levity or bad perversion of 
yment could secure it currency.” 


rom the standpoint of the forthcoming 
se settlements, the author’s argument 
d recall that he is a member of the 
sent English cabinet) against an eco- 
ic boycott of Germany after the war at- 
s striking significance. Not that he 
imentalizes over Germany, for, as a mat- 
of fact, he feels that no punishment is 
cally too severe for the case in hand; but 
holds that the policy of deliberately re- 
sing Germany after the war is bad econ- 
es. In fact it is deliberately playing into 
hands of the Prussian, since it is a 
cally German conception of economics. 
- war-after-the-war is just war con- 
ed, so waste, no gain, and after all no 
rity. “The game of economic revenge 
ot worth the candle.” 

Jtogether, then, this is a real contribution 
ociology from one who pays a high tribute 
American sociologists. It is also a con- 
ution to the analysis of the problem of 
yan progress in spite of the fact that the 


author’s definition of progress as “rise in 
quantity and quality of pleasurable life’ 
might strike some sensitive souls as rank 
hedonism. 

ArTHUR J. Topp. 


Tue HEART OF ALSACE 


By Benjamin Vallotton. Dodd, Mead and 
Co. 311 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.60. 

A Swiss tutor comes to a village in Al- 
sace in 1907 and stays two years as in- 
structor in a family who keep all the French 
ways permitted and look forward to the 
day of release from Germany. 

The book consists for the most part of 
conversations between his pupils, the people 
in the house where he lives, and the peo- 
ple he meets in the village, with just enough 
description of the narrow valley to form a 
background. The boys are sent to finish 
their education in France to escape military 
service and are away when war comes. 

The author spent twelve years in Alsace 
and, in a somewhat disconnected way, pre- 
sents a picture of German officialdom and 
the spirit in which it is met by the people. 
“Heroics twice a year,” one of the characters 
says, referring to the secret celebrations of 
those who still consider themselves French, 
“the rest of the time one turns the handle, 
holds one’s tongue, and carries on in the 
greyness.” E. E. W. 


$ 
HYGIENE OF THE EYE 


By William Campbell Posey, A.B., M.D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 344 pp. 120 il- 
lustrations. Price $4; by mail of the 
Survey $4.20. 


This new book on the eye, while primarily 
intended for physicians, is of interest and 
value also to the layman, for, as the author 
well says in the preface, “sight is the most 
valuable of all the special senses, and its 
conservation a very important part in special 
as well as in general education.” 

The chapters which will particularly ap- 
peal to the general public are those on School 
Life; also Some Hints Regarding Eyes in 
General, Artificial Lighting, Wounds and In- 
juries of the Eye, Especially of Industrial 
Workers, as well as the Means of Prevent- 
ing Them. Likewise of interest is a chapter 
entitled The Blind; Blindness from an 
Economic and Social Point of View; the Edu- 
cation and Employment of the Blind, con- 
tributed by O. H. Burritt, principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind, and the last chapter, by Edward 
M. Van Cleve, managing director of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, on The Popular Movement for Con- 
servation of Vision. 

The chapter on The Education and Em- 
ployment of the Blind is of timely interest 
because of the large number of blinded sol- 
diers returning from the war whose re- 
habilitation is to be undertaken on a large 
scale by the federal government. Among 
the trades which may be taught to the blind, 
the author mentions clay-modeling and draw- 
ing, paper-folding and cutting, leather-sew- 
ing and reed basket-making. As a matter 
of fact, the list of the arts and crafts suitable 
for the blind in the experience of the French, 
the English and the Canadian reconstruction 
hospitals, is much greater than that men- 


tioned by the author. 
G. M. P. 
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How To PREVENT SICKNESS 
By G. L. Howe. Harper & Brothers. 203 


pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey 
$1.37, 


This is a most timely and useful book by 
an industrial physician of wide experience. 
Its basic idea is “to give certain proven facts 
of the theories which, if made use of, will 
enable one to really prevent a great deal of 
disease. All disease is not preventable but 
so much of it is that it means comfort and 
money saved if we will take advantage of 
what is known about this important subject 
of sickness prevention.” 

The book, which consists of about two hun- 
dred pages, is divided into five parts. The 
first part treats of communicable diseases and 
is largely devoted to personal hygiene and 
methods of prevention; the second treats of 
the resisting power of the body and of the 
use of anti-toxins and vaccines; special pre- 
ventive measures for certain diseases is the 
subject of the third part; the fourth and 
fifth are devoted respectively to chronic 
diseases of adult life and to the prevention of 
non-communicable diseases like cancer, obe- 
sity, diabetes, etc. 

The book is written in a clear, simple and 
readable language. The counsel of the au- 
thor is sane, moderate and wise. Not the 
least value of the book is in the appropriate 
illustrations of the text. 

It is to be regretted that the author, ex- 
perienced as he is in industrial medicine and 
hygiene, failed to devote any part of the book 
to these subjects or to incorporate in the 
book advice as to the prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases and promotion of industrial 
hygiene. 

G. M. P. 
Economic ADDRESSES 


By William Watts Folwell. University of 
Minnesota. 99 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of the Survey $.53. 


Economic conditions have changed marked- 
ly in the last twenty years. Especially since 
1914, when time has been measured in heart- 
beats and in drops of blood rather than in 
years, have we experienced revolutionary 
changes. Of what present value, then, is a 
collection of economic addresses given at 
various dates from 1892 to 1905? The ques- 
tion is a fair one, but is satisfactorily an- 
swered by the addresses themselves. They 
are valuable because they treat of subjects 
that are vital today. To the original ad- 
dresses the author has added brief comments 
in the light of recent events. Written in an 
interesting style for a popular audience, they 
discuss the ethics of business, trusts, the single 
tax, socialism true and false, and the new 
economics. 

To sum up the author’s theses: although 
monopoly conditions are increasing in scope, 
governments are unable to fix prices. Prices 
can only be fixed in the open market, and 
this must be restored. This is the most re- 
cent and the most reactionary of the ad- 
dresses. 

The nature and history of trusts is treated 
adequately. The gathering and dissemina- 
tion of economic facts by the government is 
urged. The single tax is attacked vigorously 
and somewhat unfairly. Probably this is 
because the address was delivered to a stu- 
dent audience a few days after Henry George 
had addressed them. Socialism, in so far as 
it demands the readjustment of the insti- 
tution of property to the needs of our so- 
ciety, is approved. But “false” socialism, 
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demanding the common ownership of all 
capital, is decried, and the institution of pri- 
vate property is wholeheartedly upheld. 

The best address is on “the new econom- 
ics.” Laissez faire is dead. <A study of 
consumption rather than production is the 
need of the future. Social and economic 
statistical research organizations are  neces- 
sary. With the growing importance of 
economic issues, we need a “public economy.” 

One need not agree with the conclusions 
or altogether approve of the author’s argu- 
mentative tactics to hope that this bulletin 
of the University of Minnesota will be wide- 
ly read by the general public. 

SEDLEY H. PHINNEY. 


THE INTERPRETER. 

By Washington Gladden. Pilgrim Press. 

268 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $1.62. 

These last messages from Dr. Gladden’s 
pulpit were sent to the printer a few months 
before his death, and are published a few 
weeks after it occurred. Prefatory to them 
he wrote: “I have never underestimated my 
function as a preacher. There is no higher 
function. The greatest among us have been 
preachers. Abraham Lincoln was, from 
first to last, a preacher of righteousness. 
Theodore Roosevelt won his power as a 
preacher. The greatest preacher of this 
century is Woodrow Wilson. I would like 
to be counted worthy to be of their com- 
pany.” 

Though selected perhaps for their timeli- 
ness, these sermons fairly register the high 
. average of his preaching. And this high 
average accounts for the fact that at eighty 
years of age he was still preaching to a 
congregation, largely composed of men, with 
an unusual proportion of them under middle 
life. The freshness, breadth and present 
day relevancy of these brief, pointed dis- 
courses demonstrate the contemporaneous- 
ness of his thinking to the end of his long 
life, which was devoted to scholarly study, 
alert observation and wonderfully varied 
service rendered both to the persons who 
heard and read what he said and wrote, and 
to the public which he served with equal 
zeal and efficiency. His sense of perspective 
and proportion, his fearless following of the 
truth as he saw it, steadied and tempered by 
his knowledge of the past and his hope for 
the future, combined to make him one of 
the standardizing men of his generation in 
the pulpit, the pastorate and the ministry at 
large. Git, 


THE CHURCH AND THE GREAT WAR 

By Worth Marion Tippy. Fleming H. 

Revell Co. 139 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.10. 

As secretary of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the federated Protestant churches, 
and also of the joint committee on war-pro- 
duction communities, Dr. Tippy gives in 
this series of brief papers his observation of 
conditions and tendencies within and beyond 
the church and his anxieties and hopes for 
the future based upon them. They deal 
simply, frankly and fearlessly with many of 
the spiritual, social, industrial and inter- 
national conditions and problems faced in 
the recent past and in the immediate future 
of the churches. While concerned chiefly 
with the war-time service of the Protestant 
churches, the splendid war work of the 
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Catholic church and the Hebrew Board of 
Welfare Work for the army and navy is as 
heartily recognized. 

The little book breathes a spirit of church 
federation and of that larger cooperation 
which transcends the present possibility 
within credal boundaries or denominational 
affiliations. ‘The failures criticized and the 
maladjustments frankly disclosed are dealt 
with in the fraternal spirit and with only a 
constructive purpose. Throughout the au- 
thor is prompted both by the unprepared- 
ness of the church for the emergency which 
came with the war, and by the conviction 
that the churches are now “at the greatest 
opportunity that this generation will see and 
are on the threshold of a new era of high 
social consciousness as well as of spiritual 
quickening.” 

GT. 


Tue A B C or Exuisir PLANNING 

By Evert G. Routzahn and Mary Swain 

Routzahn. 

pp. Price $1.50; 

vEY $1.60. 

The value of the exhibit method in pre- 
senting information to the public or to spe- 
cial groups, and in crystallizing public opin- 
ion for definite purposes, has been so 
thoroughly demonstrated, and the use of this 
method has been so widely adopted, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Routzahn’s book on exhibit plan- 
ning carries an important message to a very 
large field of social and civic workers. 
While there may be room for minor differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to some of the 
principles stated in the book, yet on the 
whole it constitutes a very helpful guide in 
planning and organizing an exhibit that 
shall most effectively accomplish a desired 
purpose. 

The book emphasizes the fundamental im- 
portance of knowing in advance exactly 
what it is hoped to accomplish through an 
exhibit, who should see the exhibit, and how 
the exhibit should be used. The answer to 
these questions is the foundation work which 
must be wisely done before an intelligent ap- 
proach can be made to the choice of subject 
matter, and the selection of material suited 
to the purpose of the exhibit and appropri- 
ate to the audience. These are considered 
with the related problems of subject matter 
adapted to the space available and to ex- 
pression in exhibit form. The same chapter 
contains suggestions of sources from which 
information may be obtained. 

There is a wide variety of exhibit forms 
in which facts and ideas may be best ex- 
pressed. A chapter is therefore devoted to 
this subject, and a sufficient explanation is 
made of various exhibit forms—such as 
panels, posters, charts, half-tones, lantern 
slides, photographs, sketches, maps, objects, 
models, and moving or flashing devices—to 
give the expectant exhibitor a knowledge of 
the forms best suited to any particular case. 
The possibilities of group demonstration, 
small conferences, baby health conferences, 
plays and tableaux, addresses and stereopti- 
con talks are also explained in their relation 
to exhibitions. 

A separate chapter on the mechanics of 
an exhibit discusses the utilization of floor- 
space and the placing of exhibits. It is 
wisely pointed out that much of the effect 
of an exhibit may be spoiled unless these 
questions of execution are wisely determined. 
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The authors have therefore incorporat 
suggestions for planning the arrangement 0} 
an exhibit that are based on practical exp 
rience. 

The nature of the exhibit material largel 
determines the question of whether it is self- 
explanatory, or whether it requires verb 
interpretation or interpretation through title 
and labels. Suggestions are included f 
the guidance of “explainers” that will be 
great assistance where skilled helpers a 
not available. 

The ultimate effectiveness of an exhibi 
depends not alone on the choice of suitable 
material well-prepared, but equally on t 
whole organization and management of thi 
event. The authors have therefore don 
well to include in the book a chapter o 
exhibition organization, which contains prac- 
tical information on the administrative wor 
involved in a well-planned exhibit. A com- 
panion chapter suggests various ways of 
giving-publicity to an exhibit to insure the 
attendance of the classes of people who are 
to be reached and influenced. 

Too often an exhibit is considered an end 
rather than a means. Such a course is as 
fruitless as the cultivation of a crop without 
the harvesting. An exhibit is mainly for 
purposes of education and the creation of 
public opinion, and it is wisely pointed out 
that the interest aroused by this means can 
be made effectively only by careful follow- 
up work. The methods suggested in the 
chapter on this subject are worthy of care- 
ful study by any organization which pro- 
poses to work through the exhibit method. 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the choice of illustrations that materially 
help in making clear the authors’ points. | 
Four appendices, a bibliography and an in- 
dex also aid in making the book a really 
useful tool to anyone concerned in preparing 
or managing an exhibit from which it is 
hoped to secure definite results. 

CuHarLes F, Pow ison. 


a 


THE RELIGION OF A MAN OF LETTERS 


By Gilbert Murray. Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. 49 pp. Price $1; by mail of the. 
SurveEY $1.04. " 


This slender volume contains Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray’s presidential address to the 
Classical Association in 1918. Those who 
are acquainted with the broad and generous 
humanism which is characteristic of all that” 
Professor Murray writes will know what to 
expect when he sets out to expound “the 
religion of a man of letters.” At the outset 
he defines religion as the thing that offers a 
man an escape from the prison of the ex- 
ternal and vexing present; but it speedily 
appears that what he is really speaking of 
is not a soteria but something which is more 
akin to the faith and the inspiration of the 
prophet. 

The address is a profound analysis of the 
genius of true scholarship, which may be 
summarily described as the passion and the 
power to penetrate through what is occa- 
sional and temporary in human achieye- 
ment to those things which are “unseen and _ 
eternal.” On this ground he , justifies the 
scholar’s preoccupation with the past, claim- 
ing that it is no mere fruitless pedantic in- 
terest in “old forgotten things and battles 
long ago” but a valid guide and reinforce- 
ment.in the business of fashioning a fairer 
future out of the welter of the present. 

But even more notable than the argument, 
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e charm, the xapis of the essay. It ex- 
| a peace which falls gratefully on one’s 
t in these troubled times; and even 
gh the ordinary reader may be moved 
wy the scholar’s franchise of the august 
ure-house which the essay reveals, he 
be curiously constituted if he can read 
essay without acquiring some measure 
e author’s own enlargement of spirit. 

RIcHARD ROBERTS. 


AMERICAN GiRL AND Her COMMUNITY 
Margaret Slattery. The Pilgrim Press. 
) pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
y $1.35. 
iss Slattery’s wide acquaintance and sym- 
etic understanding of girls in their teens 
‘s each succeeding chapter of her timely 
inspiring book. She stirs a new desire 
a better knowledge of the needs of our 
rican girlhood—“daughters of all the 
le’—and offers practical suggestions to 
women of today in “working together” 
he “highest type of the womanhood of 
rrow.” 
ie appeal of the rural girl and her readi- 
for leadership; the independent com- 
r and her problems, as well as the 
1 girl and the “very busy” girl at home, 

varied opportunities in which all types 
irlhood may be helped to live at their 
helped to share in the development of 
nunity life and helping, make real the 
est ideals for democratic America. 
cerpts of letters from giris on “What 
rica owes me and what I owe America” 
y together interesting observations from 
ral sources. A generous bibliography is 
snted for further reading regarding the 
or her probiems. 

SARAH C, WELLS. 


0-DIAGNOSIS OF PLEURO-PULMONARY AF- 
TIONS 


FF. Barjou. Yale University Press. 
3 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 
x $2.65. 


‘is well-known work by F. Barjou is 
lated into English by James A. Honeij, 
. of Yale University Medical School, 
is a valuable technical contribution to 
ew science of roentgenology, with a spe- 
consideration of the pleuro-pulmonary 
tions. 

e science of radiology has lately made 


t progress in the United States, and there 


actically no hospital or dispensary that 
esent does not include a fluoroscopic and 
logical apparatus. The fluoroscope has 
found very valuable in the diagnosis 
icipient tuberculosis, where it is often 
ble to discover the disease before the 
us clinical symptoms make their ap- 
ance. “Oe ER oes 


COMMUNICATIONS 


E ALL WEEKLIES CREATED 
» EQUAL? 


) THE Eprror: Missing an issue having 
announced by the government as rea- 
‘or cancelling second-class mailing privi- 
| of certain papers, will same ruling ap- 
o Literary Digest, Outlook, Independent, 
more than 100 other periodicals, which 
just missed an issue? Is what is sauce 
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| announces the offer of | 
| A PRIZE OF $500. 
| jfor an original essay on | 
| THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 3 
| MTS PRACTICABILITY AND ITS NEED | 
: For fall particulars send 12 cents for a copy of | 
: the Current issue of “‘The World Tomorrow’’ 
118 East 28th Street, New York City 


for the goose sauce for the gander? Or was 
the rule invented to use against the radical 
press only and not to be applied to the press 
supported by big business? 
Yours for Free Press, 
ALICE Park. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To THE Epiror: It seems to me it would 
be a good plan for the SuRveEY to print in 
full the little questionnaire, Organize the 
World through a League of Nations, of the 
League for Permanent Peace, 421 Boylston 
street, Boston, and then ask every one to 
buy them at one dollar a hundred and slip 
one into the next hundred letters that he or 
she writes. 

Somewhere John Stuart Mill says that ey- 
ery now and then civilization wants to take 
the next step forward, but is hindered for 
want of the right man to lead the world into 
the new. I believe Wilson has the interna- 
tional vision to guide the world forward 


“The World Tomorrow” 


into the next step, the world-unity step, but 
it is such a big step that to take it he needs 
to have behind him the intelligence of this 
country. 

I believe this is a time to make this in- 
telligence for him by a letter campaign, ev- 
erybody enclosing this little questionnaire. 

ELIzaBETH TILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


PRESIDENT WILSON must now act on the 
war prohibition amendment to the food bill 
passed by the Senate on Monday, and earlier 
by the House. It prohibits the sale of all 
alcoholic beverages from June 30, 1919, “un- 
til the termination of demebilization.” There 
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| Classified Advertisements | 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES for general duty, 
salary $60 to $70 per month. Assistant 
nurses or attendants at $40 to $50 per month. 
Apply to Supervisinc Nurse, Philadelphia 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases, 2nd and 
Luzerne Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IS OR AAS A US Loh aa SIL TC 
BIG BROTHERS WANT FIELD DI- 
RECTOR. Man with ability as organizer, 
must know boys and have knowledge of 
social work. Address Presipent, Big Broth- 
ers, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
HOUSE-MOTHER responsible for wel- 
fare of a boarding house for about twenty- 
five wage earning girls. Address 30 E:m- 
Grove AVENUE, Providence, R. I. 
See ee noes 
HEAD WORKER by December 15th. 
Small Chicago settlement. Address 3005, 
SuRVEY. 


SSN aA dpa Ts oP MT ale) 

HOUSEKEEPER WANTED — Busy 
neighborhood house in Manhattan. Also to 
direct small dining club in ges De- 
sire someone with practical experience in- 
terested in social work. Address 3013 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PU Ds tbc cia recs ye eae Ne ar he 

MAN, college and school of philanthropy 
graduate, with eight years’ experience in so- 
cial service and educational work, desires 
change of position. Address 3006 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION by social 
worker, experienced in all lines of charity 
work; also superintendent of institution. 
Married, age 38 years. Address 2898 Sur- 
Y 


EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR of social 
work desires responsible position. Married 
man, thirty-five. Address 3009 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER position 
by university woman with industrial experi- 
ence and ability to handle people. Minimum 
salary $2000. Address 3010 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE OR SECRETARIAL po- 
sition by woman experienced in social and 
industrial work and with ability to secure 
cooperation of people. Address 3011, Sur- 
VEY. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER 


seeks position as executive. Address 3012 
SURVEY. 


Introduction to Sociology 


By Prof. Emory S. Bogardus, Ph. D. 
University of Seuthern California 


Replete with Social Facts and Principles which every 
Social Worker should know. Assists the Social Worker 
to understand the problems of Social Reconstruction 
now facing the country. 343 pages. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. Personal checks accepted. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESS 


3474 University Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal 
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is widespread belief that nothing short of 
this drastic measure can protect returning 
troops from continued debauchery such as 
that of the night of the peace celebration of 
a week ago when the streets of New York 
were filled with reeling boys in uniform. 
Minnesota, the final count shows, stays wet 
by a majerity of 747. 


THE United States Supreme Court this week 
refused to review the case of Thomas J. 
Mooney. Governor Stephens, of California, 
has been bombarded with requests for the 
exercise of clemency by people in all walks 
of life, including President Wilson. 


WORLD TOMORROW, published by the 
Fellowship Press, New York city, offers a 
prize of $500 for an essay on The League 
of Nations: Its Practicability and Its Need. 
Jane Addams, Norman Angell, Amos Pin- 
chot, Charles A. Beard, Florence Kelley and 
Henry Goddard Leach are to act as judges. 
Two sets of prizes are offered by the Ameri- 
can School Peace League, Boston. One, on 
Teaching the Idea of a League of Nations, 
is open to seniors in normal schools; the 
other, on The Essential Foundations of a 
League of Nations, is open to seniors in sec- 
ondary schools. Three prizes of $75, $50 
and $25 will be given in each set. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY is to be in- 
vestigated by the Boy Scouts of America 
through a questionnaire addressed to 432 
juvenile courts, 450 truant or parental 
schools and 250 institutions for juvenile 
delinquents. 


GOVERNOR WHITMAN has appointed 
William A. Orr, his private secretary and 
a former newspaper man, to be state superin- 
tendent of prisons at a salary of $8,000. 
John B, Riley, a former incumbent, was dis- 
missed by Governor Whitman after an 
ignominious conflict with Thomas Mott Os- 
borne. James M. Carter, the next superin- 
tendent, crossed swords with Mr. Osborne, 
who resigned rather than endure what he 
regarded as interference with his self-gov- 
ernment program. Mr. Orr is not known to 
enjoy any special qualifications for the posi- 
tion. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., citizens and pack- 
ing interests, according to the Crisis, have 
pledged $200,000 for a three-years’ program 
of social work among colored people in that 
city, including coordination of existing 
agencies, community centers, day nurseries, 
physical and educational classes. 


DECEMBER 5-7 are the new dates for the 
postponed annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, at Chicago. The secretary 
is Gertrude B. Knipp, Baltimore. 


IN the expectation that the war-time taboo 
on the discussion of some delicate subjects 
may now be supposed lifted, the League of 
Small and Subject Nationalities has decided 
to start a campaign demanding that all small 
nations be heard at the peace conference and 
have their case decided upon the principle 
of national self-determination. A confer- 
ence of American representatives of these 
nationalities will be called for at a date 
early in December. The Secretary is Marion 
A. Smith, 480 Central Park West, New York 
city. 


PLACING disabled soldiers and sailors for 
re-education has already commenced under 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
through seven district offices as follows: 
1. The New England States except Con- 
necticut; 2. New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut; 3. Pennsylvania, Delaware; 4. West 
Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, District of 
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Columbia; 5. Florida, Georgia, North Car 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee; 6. Loui! 


ana, Mississippi, Alabama; 7. Indiar 
Ohio, Kentucky. Offices will be open 
later. Disabled men will be treated 


though they were civilians needing ady 
and assistance in the choice of occupatio| 
in training and in securing permanent, er 
ployment. 


The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 20th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind, 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice- | 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. fy 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
‘Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.;_ 

Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. f 


Information at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly ins 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-oPERATIVE EpucaTION AND RECREATION. B 
Agnes D. Warbassi. 8 pp. 2 cents. Publishe 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 We 
13th St., New York. 


For Vatug Recetvep, A Discussion of Indust: 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from th’ 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 11 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinte 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. it 


Iumrcration LiTeRATURE distributed by Nationa 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261 
New York. Arguments free on request. 

Maxinc tHe Boss Erricient. The eerie ©! 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Su 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York 


Summaries or State Laws Revatine to Stam 
Boarps oF CHARITIES AND Corrections. Com 
piled by the Civic Federation of Dallas for th 
State Commission on Charities and Co: 
Legislation. 176 RP; $1. Address Texas Con 
ference of Social Welfare, 1306% Commerce St, 
Dallas, Texas. 


TowarD THE New Epucation. The case agains 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 4: 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New York 


70 Fifth avenue, New York city. } 

Women Workers In Facrorigs. By Annette Mann 
Consumers’ League of Cincinnati, 38 Pickerin 
Bldg. Postage, 12 cents, 

You SHovtp Know Asout Crepit Unions, A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser. 
trons; copy unchanged throughout the month 
American Physical Education Review; nine i 
(October to June); $3 official o for 
American Physical Education Association. 
inal articles of scientific and p: 
aes notes | and book 
merican ysica! ucation Association, 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Menta! Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a H 

by The National Committee for Mental Gy e. 
50 Union Square, New York. g 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; : 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Southern Workman; illustrated “ot 
700 pages on race relations here an 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, 


a transcript of social work and forces; Si 
ne., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Associates, 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


SRICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
‘ION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
York. For national employment service for 
lizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
ng labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
th insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


ERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
[TION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
ae exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
BS iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
ection; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
iss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
, York, Organized for betterment of condi- 
s in home, school, institution and community. 
lishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
iedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
.GUE—Wm,. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
r; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
tes a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
‘epresentatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


f AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
sion of Peete ee, the reduction of venereal 
ases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
mation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
it. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
faining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
azine and monthly bulletin. 

ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
. knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
tment and prevention. Publications free on 
test. Annual membership dues, $3. 


\PERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
Perky, Tr 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
give expert advice concerning all phases of 
sumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
udes monthly, Cooperative Consumer, 


FENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
ncellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
logg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
yublic service for knowledge about human in- 
tance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
ities. Literature free. 

DERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
RIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
- denomiations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
‘l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 

ommission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F 
Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. 

ommission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 

ommission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

‘ommission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C 
O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Inited Committee on Christian Service for Re- 
lief in France and Belgium. United American 
religious agencies for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium. Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman, 105 
E. 22 St., New York, 

trengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 


mgr. 
reneral War-time Commission of the Churches— 
Constituted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; 
Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates 
the work of denominational and inter-denomi- 
national war-time commissions; surveys ee 
conditions; promotes erection of inter-churc 
buildings; other general war-time work. 105 
t., New York. 
NERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
URCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
er, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
iS. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
iominational and inter-denominational war-time 
ymissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
ection of inter-church buildings; other general 
time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 
MPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. “sin pa treas.; 
H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
lian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
yernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


MIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
MEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 


mry St. New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
ets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
des. as international system of safeguarding. 


aducts National Americanization program. 
TERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
iect—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 
among college men and women. Annual 
s ip, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
. Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc. Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 sera hl 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training schoo: foreign 
work; war work councils, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul. 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E, Williams, 
ML Ol RC, 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle jones exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 


operating with government agencies, 


CHAKLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
hi Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers, 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian, 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Corditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E, 22) St., New York. ke, ya nod 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the even: Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
MD.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
eign Service, Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19 St., New 
ork. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 
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THE SURVEY, 112 


Street, New Yerk City. 


Seven Days More . 


Dear SURVEY Subscriber: 


You’ve just got time to hunt up that SURVEY card and run quickly 
to the mail box. Or if you've lost it irretrievably, tear off the corner 
blank on this page and send me word that you are going to continue 
as a SURVEY subscriber for 1919. The important thing is to reach 
that mail box before November 30! 


Remember you don’t have to pay for your renewal now. It sim- 
ply means that by letting me know that you want the SURVEY you 
will be billed for $3, the old subscription price, instead of for $4, 
the new price, on the date when your present subscription expires. 


And remember, too, that in the new year, amid swift social and 
industrial changes which are casting their shadows before, the 
SURVEY will serve you as a wise guide and skillful interpreter. Dr. 
Devine’s article in the issue of November 16 was. a suggestion of 
the line of work the SURVEY aims to follow; a promise of the part 
the SURVEY aims to play in consolidating the gains made during the 
war and in building upon them. | 


Please don’t be among the missing on November 30. I know 
the SURVEY needs your encouragement and your help. I hope you 
will need the SURVEY. 


Sincerely, 
Circulation Manager. 


c. 


East 19th 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


